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Canada’s Industrial Prospects 


Enhanced in 1950 


{bstracted from the Annual Economic 
Review for 1950 prepared by the Staff 
of the American Embassy at Ottawa 


ry 

= ECONOMIC EVENTS of 1950 
enhanced the bright promise of Canada’s 
future. Although the year began with 
some unfavorable indications, including 
pockets of unemployment of more than 
normal seasonal proportions, it was after 
the first quarter a period of intense activ- 
ity and higher money returns for most 
of the basic sectors of the economy. 
Only in agriculture was income lower, 
because of a late and low-grade wheat 
crop and shrinkage in markets overseas. 
Yields were good, however, and farmers 
remained fairly prosperous. A gross na- 
tional production of C$17,700,000,000 was 
recorded—8 percent more than in 1949. 
The very large gain expressed in part 
the rising price level, but it represented 
also an increase of about 4 percent in the 
physical volume of output, or twice the 

average gain of other recent years. 
Industrially the year was one of out- 
standing accomplishment. Even before 
the outbreak of fighting in Korea the 
trend in output was upward, with volume 
running about 4 percent ahead of 1949. 
After Korea, the rise was accelerated 
and year-end estimates place the in- 
crease in the volume of industrial pro- 
duction for the year at about 8 percent. 


Development of Titanium and 
Iron Ore 


Development of mineral production 
attracted great attention. Titanium 
production from the Allard Lake deposits 
in Quebeq was begun, and output of 
100,500 tons of titanium ore was reported. 
There was also marked advancement of 
production prospects in the case of the 
iron ore of Quebec and Labrador, with 
the initiation of construction on the 360 
mile railroad which will bring the 
Ungava ore down to Seven Islands on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. By 1954 this prop- 
erty is expected to be producing 10,000,- 
000 tons a year. 

The iron-ore potential of the Steep 
Rock area in northwestern Ontario was 
increased, and an eventual production of 
10,000,000 tons a year from this source 
is envisaged. The 1950 output was 
1,216,000 tons. Canada’s total iron-ore 
output during the year, including that 
from the Bell Island mines of Newfound- 
land, was 3,617,000 tons. 


Oil Boom 


The boom in the exploration for pe- 
troleum and in the development of facil- 
ities for Canada’s new oil production 
continued. Drilling was very active, pri- 
marily in Alberta Province, the site of 
the big discoveries that have revolution- 
ized the production and reserve position 


Alberta Continued 
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since 1947. Proven reserves were in- 
creased by 300,000,000 barrels, to 1,000,- 
000,000 barrels, over half of which lies 
in the Redwater field. The Province had 
at the year end 1,800 wells capable of 
producing on an economical basis ap- 
proximately half of Canada’s daily re- 
quirements, if all their output could be 
marketed. Production, however, was 
kept far below this by the lack of trans- 
portation and refining facilities. It aver- 
aged 70,000 barrels a day for the year, 
with a high of 100,000 barrels recorded 
during the autumn months. The total 
output, of which 95 percent is from Al- 
berta, increased during the year to 29,- 
146,000 barrels, from 21,305,000 barrels 
in 1949. Refiners reported receipts of 
imported crude at 81,790,000 barrels of 
which 31,243,000 barrels came from the 
United States, 30,165,000 barrels from 
Venezuela, 2,448,000 barrels from Trini- 
dad, and 17,854,000 barrels from Saudi 
Arabia. 

The 1,127-mile interprovincial pipe- 
line from Edmonton to Superior, Wis., 
was completed during the year and it 
will relieve, although not entirely solve, 
the marketing problem. It can move 
95,000 barrels a day from Edmonton and 
will deliver 55,000 barrels to Superior 
from where the oil will be shipped dur- 
ing the ice-free season via the Great 
Lakes to Sarnia, which is the site of 
Ontario’s largest refinery and Canada’s 


Iron-mining operations, Bell Island, Newfoundland. 


petroleum-based synthetic rubber indus- 
try. This refinery has been operating on 
oil received by pipeline from the United 
States. 

Large additions to petroleum refining 
were being made; facilities which would 
add 58,000 barrels daily to crude and 
44,600 barrels to cracking capacity were 
reported under construction. 

Western Canada’s abundant natural 
gas also figured in the news of the year. 
Several companies were competing for 
permission to build and operate a nat- 
ural gas pipeline to the west coast which 
would also serve the Seattle area. An- 
other company proposed to build a 
$220,000,000 line into eastern Canada. 
Alberta, which accounts for 80 percent 
of production, has so far refused to per- 
mit exports out of the Province in un- 
limited quantity. 

Coal production was estimated at 19,- 
000,000 tons—1i20,000 tons less than in 
1949. The decline in production was 
accounted for in some measure by the 
shortage of railway cars, particularly in 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia. 
Imports, which were low in 1949, showed 
a marked revival. Receipts of bitumi- 
nous, almost wholly from the United 
States, amounted to 22,368,000 tons, as 
compared with 17,874,000 tons in 1949 
and 25,205,000 tons in 1948. Anthra- 
cite imports in 1950 amounted to 4,281,- 
000 tons, compared with 3,502,000 tons 
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Electric shovel at face loads ore 


cars. Some loading is done by hand. 
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Wheat harvesting in Canada. 


in 1949 and 5,215,000 tons in 1948, and 
included 396,000 tons from the United 
Kingdom. 


Demand for Ontario’s Hydro 
Power Outpaces Production 


In hydro-electric power, which op- 
erates so much of Canada’s industry, a 
record 1,037,275 horsepower of new gen- 
erating capacity was placed in operation 
in 1950, the first year in which an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 horsepower has been 
attained. Even so, demand for power 
outpaced production. Although there 
was no critical shortage, the safety mar- 
gin was dangerously low in Ontario, and 
the public was warned that ‘“‘brownouts”’ 
would be necessary unless strict con- 
servation were practiced. Although it 
is expected that another 1,000,000 horse- 
power will be developed at Niagara Falls, 
additional hydro resources within usable 
distance of southern Ontario’s heavy 
concentration of manufacturing are lim- 
ited. The resort to large-scale expen- 
Sive steam generating plants (265,500 
hp. at Windsor and 536,000 hp. at To- 
ronto) points up the situation. The 
increasing insistence by Canadians that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project be 
started is, in large measure, because of 
the urgent need for the 1,000,000 hp. 
which would be Canada’s share of the 
development. 

The most significant addition to gen- 
erating capacity during the year was the 
Des Joachims plant on the Ottawa River, 
where seven 60,000-hp. units were in- 
stalled by the year end and one was 
under construction, bringing the plant 
to 480,000 hp. early in 1951. In Quebec 
two 55,000 hp. units were added at Beau- 
harnois and two units, totaling 130,000 
hp., at La Trenche Rapids on the upper 
St. Maurice River. Production of elec- 
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tric power in 1950 was 50,795,000,000 kw.- 
hr. and Canadian consumption 48,871,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. Exports to the United 
States were 1,924,000,000 kw.-hr., as 
compared with 1,731,000,000 in 1949. 


Aluminum Production High 


The large aluminum industry oper- 
ated at a high rate and a total produc- 
tion of 395,000 short tons is indicated 
as compared with 369,000 tons in 1949. 
As in the past, the bulk of output went 
to the United Kingdom and the United 
States. It has been reported that a 
smelter at Beauharnois, Quebec, which 
has been shut down since World War 
II, will be renovated and reopened in 
1951 to produce upward of 30,000 tons 





Coal mining, Coleman, Alberta. 





a year. Moderate increases in produc- 
tion will also result from several other 
projects now under way for the expan- 
sion of existing plants. Consideration is 
reported being given to the construction 
of a large new plant in British Columbia. 


Steel Shortage as a Result of 
Decreased Imports 


Production of 3,384,000 tons of ingot 
steel and castings in 1950 was an all-time 
high, but Canada closed the year with 
a definite steel shortage. The increased 
tempo of industrial activity plus defense 
production contributed to the shortage; 
the most important cause, however, was 
the falling off by 400,000 tons of steel 
imports from the United States, which 
normally supplies one-quarter to one- 
third of Canada’s primary steel require- 
ments. The _ shortage impelled the 
Government to ban the use of steel for 
nonessential types of construction. 
Moreover, a system of voluntary alloca- 
tion of steel supplies under Government 
guidance was instituted. 

The Steel Co. of Canada announced 
on January 5, 1951, that it was planning 
an expansion to cost C$40,000,000 to 
C$50,000,000 which would increase its 
annual steel-ingot production by 650,000 
tons and its pig-iron production by 
450,000 tons. Algoma Steel Corp. also 
announced an expansion program in- 
volving C$10,000,000 to be spent to erect 
a combination steel mill, the first such 
mill in Canada. It is expected to be in 
production by early 1952. Although it 
will diversify Algoma’s output, it will 
not increase its steel-making capacity. 


Mixed Results in Base Metals: 
Asbestos High 


Although demand and prices were ris- 
ing, mine production of base-metal ores 
showed mixed results. Lead at 339,- 
777,000 pounds (319,550,000 in 1949) 
and zinc at 622,451,000 pounds 
(576,524,000) were higher, but copper at 
523,829,000 pounds (526,914,000) and 
nickel at 246,114,000 pounds (257,379,- 
000) were lower. The decline in nickel 
production is explained as the result of 
mining lower-grade ore and the neces- 
sity of shifting more and more from 
open-pit to shaft mining. 

Among the nonmetallics an important 
revival was that in asbestos in which 
the 1949 output was only 574,906 tons 
because of the long strike in the south- 
ern Quebec industry. Production of this 
strategic mineral in 1950 was reported 
at a record 877,650 tons. 

Gold production, which had been 
nearly halved during the war years con- 
tinued to revive. Estimated recovery of 
4,430,612 fine ounces was 307,000 ounces 
higher than in 1949. In the first three 
quarters of the year producers had the 
benefit of the premium which resulted 
from the depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar in September 1949; until the ex- 
change peg was removed on September 
30, 1949, gold brought C$38.50 per fine 
ounce. The appreciation of the Cana- 
dian dollar in the free market in the 
last quarter of the year nearly halved 
the premium, and as a result the in- 
dustry’s campaign for a revaluation of 
the price of gold, which had been rela- 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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e- Western Europe Possible 
e- Source of Cement 
he Editor’s Note 
or United States importers and users of ce- 
in. ment may be able to locate new sources of The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
a- supply for this commodity in Western Eu- buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
nt ropean countries, notably, Germany, Bel- Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
gium, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
- according to a recent survey rand by the trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
a Economic Cooperation Administration. It firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
r is stated that at least 20,000 metric tons of concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
hes — eng ee a ee ee scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Bigs meted : nat ae — Intelligence Division. 
100 aes on potentials are reported While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
by Bl thc aud output is estimated at Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
1so about 9.000.000 tons ecto Bay compared undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
in- with a rated capacity of about 15,000,000 and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
ect tons. Home consumption is approximately country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
ich 7,500,000 tons. / controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
in | Belgium—Although export quotas are States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
. it booked to mid-1951, surpluses will be correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
vill available for export during the latter half of the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 
ity. the year. World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
Italy—An estimated 10,000 tons monthly firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelii- 
Is: | will be available for export beginning this gence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
sits month (April). on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
Denmark—Production is in process of be- 
ing increased from 850,000 tons to an esti- ‘ — 
ris- mated 1,100,000 tons annually, and is ex- Index, by Commodities 
res pected that at least part of the increase can 
39 - be exported to the United States. |Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
49) Norway—Production must be increased to rae ; k 
: permit exports. Present capacity is stated Abrasives: 17. Machinery and Equipment: 2, 4, 15, 16, 21, 
nds to be 600,000 tons annually, of which 574.000 Alcoholic Beverages: 26. 26, 32, 43, 53, 55, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 74. 
r at tons are for home consumption. Aluminum Ware: 33. Mastic Gum: 46. 
and Sweden—Output must be increased to Animal Hair, Bones, Hoofs, and Tallow: Metal Products: 7, 16, 27%. 
79,- permit exports. Present capacity is 1,750,- 50. Metals and Minerals: 7, 14. 
ckel 000 tons. of which about 1.400.000 tons are Automobiles and Accessories: 26, 32, 40. Motion-Picture Films: 12. 
t of for domestfe consumption. Brushes: 26. Newspapers and Periodicals: 72. 
ces- Lists of cement producers and exporters Butlding Materials: 6, 26. Nottons: 31, 35. 
rom in these countries may be obtained, subject Cement: 26. ; Novelties: 19. 
to a charge of $1 per list, from the Commer- Chemicals: 16, 28, 32, 52, 64, 67. Office Equipment: 51, 62. 
— cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department Chinaware: 62. . L 7 Oils: 9. es 
" of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from Clock and Watch Parts and Accessories: Optical Goods: 32. 
hich Department of Commerce Field Offices. 24. ; Paper Products: 3, 32, 62, 73. 
tons Clothing and Accessories: 36, 56, 69, 70. Patents: 16. 
uth- ; — - . Condensers: 23. Phonographs and Records: 54. 
this | U.S. Aid Sought by Cutlery: 33. Plastics: 9, 13. 
. _ a Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 39, 61, 67. Plumbing Supplies: 20. 
ted North African Publisher pola ivanell 64. Polishes ona ‘lanes: 11. 
been Gaston Lionel Franco, publisher of the Feedstuffs: 65. Porcelain Ware and Earthenware: 32, 34. 
" French North African weekly economic re- Fertitsers: 67. Pouttry: 66. 
con 3 , te ‘ Fibers (Textile): 44. Publicity: 71. 
ry of ae Se. St ey Foodstuffs: 5, 18, 26, 32, 42, 68. Radios and Parts: 59. 
inces ee a Ss ee ee Forest Products: 6, 8, 32, 38. Rags and Shoddies: 45. 
hree usiness organization which would be will- Gadgets: 1. Religious Articles: 30, 31. 
1 the ‘ ing to participate in the financing and dis- General Merchandise: 34. Rubber Goods: 26. 
d tribution of a proposed English version of a Glass Products: 26. 49. Sanit Articles: 
ulte | special annual edition of the review. The Handicrafts: 18 ; anttary Articles: 61. 
dian | French version is said to be in the advanced pas meena ; Shells (Scrap): 50. 
P eX- stage of preparation. If Mr. Franco is suc- Hemp Products: 18. 25 Smokers’ Articles: 27. 
mber cessful in his attempt to obtain United Henequén Seeds and Duibe: 53 Sporting Goods: 34, 41. 
fine States collaboration, he would like to sched- Household Beensile and Furnishings: 13 Stationers’ Items: 26, 33. 
‘ana- = the publication of the English edition for 99 37. 62 cia ; sai * Textiles: 26, 29, 32, 34, 36, 57, 70. 
une or July of this year, and he is willing to es SE : , Tools (Watchmakers’): 24. 
bee come to the United States for first-hand dis- ae mate : 61. Toys: beg 27, 32. 
vei cussions and arrangements, if necessary. Leather: 1 ; ; Wood Articles: 19. 22 
e in- | Mr. Franco states that he would consider ve soatelBigy e ae aa ee . aeeae 
on of any proposal which would permit publica- Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4. Yarns: 58. 
rela- tion and distribution of the English version 
of the annual, and that any participant 
eekly April 23, 1951 








would necessarily have to assist in soliciting 
advertising for such an edition. He plans 
to print it on “slick” paper, with size and 
format similar to that of Fortune magazine, 
and he estimates that its selling price would 
range from $3 to $5 per copy. 

The annual is designated to present a 
general survey of existing economic condi- 
tions in French North Africa. A summary 
of the topics covered therein, as well as a 
copy of the French version of the 1950 edi- 
tion, may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Interested parties are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Franco, 10 Rue de Bre- 
tagne, Tunis, Tunisia; or 91 Champs Elysées, 
Paris, France. 


Two Dredgers To Be 
Purchased by Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan will accept 
bids until May 2, 1951, for the supply and 
delivery of two twin-screw suction cutter 
dredgers, light draft, with floating pipeline 
and terminal pontoons. The vessels are re- 
portedly required for the maintenance of the 
inland waterways of East Bengal and for use 
on new canal projects. 

Prices must be quoted in pounds sterling, 
f. o. b. port of dispatch, and bidders should 
state earliest delivery. 

Specifications may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Application for the bid doc- 
uments may be made to the Embassy of 
Pakistan, Commercial Division, 1744 R Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Director 
General of Supply & Development, Frere 
Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Possibilities for New 
Enterprise in Denmark 


An opportunity for the establishment of a 
new manufacturing enterprise is reported to 
exist in Denmark. Specifically, the Munici- 
pal Trade Development Organization (Erh- 
vervsraadot) of the city of Esbjerg, Den- 
mark, is said to be interested in such a 
development, because there is at present 
considerable unemployment in the area and 
because it is in a position to offer a factory 
building having about 11,500 square meters 
of floor space. 

Esbjerg, on the west coast of Jutland, is 
reported to be a modern town with about 
50,000 inhabitants. Although its principal 
industry is fishing and affiliated pursuits, it 
also engages in considerable import-export 
shipping, its well-equipped modern harbor 
being the only one in Denmark which is ice- 
free even during severe winters. The city is 
said to have good railway connections with 
the rest of Denmark, as well as with other 
Scandinavian countries. 

United States firms desiring to investigate 
this possibility may wish to write to the 
Municipal Trade Development Organization, 
Esbjerg, Denmark. 


Bids Invited To Construct 
New International Airport 


Bids are invited until June 18, 1951, by the 
Government General of the Belgian Congo 
covering the initial work on the construction 
of the new Leopoldville internationai air- 
port. An initial appropriation of US$5,000,- 
000 has reportedly been made for this air- 
port, which is stated to have been planned as 
the first A-1 installation in the Belgian 
Congo. 

Specifications may be consulted in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, at the Service des Approvi- 
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sionnements, Ministry of Colonies, 14 rue des 
Petits Carmes; or at Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, at the Aeronautical Directorate of the 
Government General. Copies of the specifi- 
cations may be obtained from either of the 
two offices upon payment of 2,000 francs. 


U.S. Suppliers Invited to 
Register French Agents 


United States manufacturers having 
agents or representatives in France are in- 
vited to supply the names and addresses 
of such agents or representatives, together 
with a brief description of the products 
handled, to the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in France, Inc., 21 Avenue George V, 
Paris (VIII), France. The Chamber reports 
that it regularly receives numerous inquiries 
from French, as well as other European 
firms desiring to purchase United States 
goods, and states that the referral of these 
inquiries to appropriate sources of supply 
would be greatly facilitated if it were fully 
informed as to agents of United States 
suppliers 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Windovers Ltd. (motor body 
and coach builders), 33 Sloane Street, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, offers to manufacture or as- 
semble under license in England, some 
popular American accessories or gadgets, 
generally considered to have a wide public 
appeal. Firm also wishes to act as selling 
agent. Facilities include a modern mill 
with machines for all woodworking pur- 
poses; a sheet-metal shop, fully equipped 
and staffed with expert operators; a general 
engineering and heavy metalworking de- 
partment; brush- and spray-painting facili- 
ties; upholstering and fabric-working shop; 
and the usual drawing and planning facili- 
ties. A window frontage of approximately 
80 feet suitable for display purposes is 
available at the above address. 

2. France—Ets. Tiano (manufacturer of 
Diesel motors, agent), 17, Boulevard Saigon, 
Marseille, (B.-du-R.), wishes to license for 
manufacture in the United States its new 
Diesel motor, type UDH 15. Leaflet and 
specifications available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Germany—F. W. Sloman & Co. G. m. 
b. H. (export merchant), Chilehaus A, 
Hamburg, wishes to license for manufac- 
ture and distribution in the United States 
the following commodities: Special veneer 
wallpaper, less than one-tenth mm. in 
thickness; also, a skin tonic with new meth- 
ods of application and results based on new 
ingredients. 

4. Netherlands—‘Buiscar Constructie-en 
Transportwagenfabrieken"” (manufacturer) 
62-64 Kanaal Zuid, Apeldoorn, wishes to 
license for manufacture in the United States, 
hand trucks for all kinds of industrial uses. 
Illustrated catalog is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 


Import Opportunities 


5. Belgium—N. V. Conservenfabriek (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter, sales agent), 
Kanaallaan, Bree, Limburg, offers to export 
pickles, gherkins, (sterilized), silver-skin 
onions, mayonnaise (85 percent oil), and 
salad dressing (50 percent oil). Price infor- 
mation may be obtained from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Belgium—Union Allumettiére S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 66 rue des Colo- 
nies, Brussels, desires to export white-pine or 
red-pine panel doors; 5,000 to 10,000 doors 
are available each month. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





7. Burma—Harperink Smith & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 554 Merchant 
Street, Rangoon, offers to sell lead ore and, in 
limited quantities, lead ingots to the United 
States. The lead ore is stated to be 60 to 
70 percent pure and ingots 98 to 99 percent 
pure. Firm states that at the present time 
quantities approaching 1,000 long tons of 
ore a month could be delivered. 

8. Canada—Baranski Sawmill (manufac- 
turer), Kitchener, Ontario, offers to export 
top-grade hardwood pallets for holding mate- 
rial for storage or transportation. Pallets 
available in lots of 1,000 to 10,000, and made 
according to customer’s specifications. 

9. Ecuador—Manuel Freile Angulo, Fabrica 
“La Victoria” (manufacturer), Cotocolao, of- 
fers to export approximately 200 kilograms 
of eucalyptus oil each month; also, a by- 
product, a liquid plastic which hardens on 
exposure to the air. Firm states it is willing 
to increase production of eucalyptus oil as 
desired, but would need United States capital 
for such an expansion. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. England—J. Brooksbank Son & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Embsay Tanner, Skipton, 
Yorkshire, wishes to export glove leather 
(semi-chrome sheep), in weights suitable for 
men’s and women’s gloves. 

11. England—The Furmoto Chemical Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 1-3 Brixton Road, Lon- 
don, S. W. 9, wishes to export polishes and 
cleaners for shoes, floors, tiles, and leathers. 
Illustrated pamphlet is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

12. England—W. M. Larkins & Co. Ltd. 
(film producer), 51 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, W. 1, offers to export ani- 
mated cartoon, puppet, and model films. 
Descriptive material available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

13. England—J. H. T. Sewell & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), Old Plough Works, Denmark 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks., wishes to ex- 
port, preferably direct to retail outlets, trays, 
bed tables, book ends, and table mats, made 
of polished or painted woods or plastic, 
mounted with genuine old or reproduction 
prints, heat- and moistureresistant. Sample 
of table mats only, and prices, available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. France—Société Agricole & Industrielle 
Varoise (producer), La Bastide Neuve par 
Fox-Amphoux (Var)., head office: 12 Avenue 
de Verdun, Nice, offers to export and seeks 
agent for 40,000 to 50,000 metric tons an- 
nually of baurite ore. Analysis: Loss by fire, 
12.10 percent; SiO,, 3.95 percent; TiO,, 2.77 
percent; Fe,O,, 22.30 percent; CaO, 0.18 per- 
cent; MN.O, 0.03 percent; Al,O;, 58.67 percent. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

15. France—Société Anonyme ‘“TURBO- 
MECA”" (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Bordes, Basses-Pyrénées, offers to 
export excellent-quality compressors (turbo, 
gas, and others), gas turbines, and turbo-re- 
actors (gas, compressed air, and others). 
Firm will manufacture to order in sizes and 
types for varying uses such as aviation, pub- 
lic works, industrial, and mining. Inde- 
pendent quality inspection in Bordes, Basses- 
Pyrénées, France, at buyer’s expense. 
Catalog (in French) available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Dr. Victor Conrad o. H. 
(consulting engineer, purchasing agent), 12 
Paul Martin Ufer, Mannheim, offers to act 
as purchasing agent in Germany jor United 
States firms desiring to import German 
steel products and all types of industrial 
machinery and chemicals. He is also pre- 
pared to act as intermediary between United 
States manufacturers and German inventors 
who are considering the sale or license 
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abroad of a wide variety of industrial 
patents. 

17. Greece—Ewange Perachi Fils (owner 
of natural whetstone quarry, manufacturer 
and exporter of processed whetstones, and 
exporter of locust beans and olive oil), 118 
Calokairinos Avenue, Heraclion, Crete, will 
have available for export beginning in June 
1951 processed natural whetstones, known 
as Levant or Candia whetsones. Quality of 
the whetstones, which are processed in 
pieces each weighing from one-half kilo- 
gram to 2 kilograms, is said to be very good. 
Sales will be made on basis of samples, with 
shipments subject to inspection on arrival 
at port of destination. Firm is particularly 
interested in appointing a selling agent for 
the entire United States, preferably one fa- 
miliar with the abrasive-material trade, but 
until such an arrangement can be made, it 
is willing to export on an outright sales 
basis. Firm has never done business in the 
United States. Further information avail- 
able on request from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Italy—Carlo Anfossi (importer, ex- 
porter), 19/9 Via XX Settembre, Genoa, has 
available for export and seeks agent for 
first-quality hemp string, garlic, and handi- 
craft articles (pottery and table silverware), 
quantities to be arranged. Inspection on 
firm’s premises, or, in connection with the 
handicraft products, at the factory of its 
suppliers. 

19. Italy—MACABO (manufacturer), Cu- 
sano Milanino (Milan), offers to export and 
seeks agent for best-quality wooden articles 
and novelties, including lamps, magazine 
stands, gongs, flower vases, vacuum jugs, 
holders for wine bottles, champagne buckets, 
ice buckets, nut and fruit bowls, trays, ash- 
trays, smoking sets and accessories, lunch 
kits, chests. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

20. Italy—S. Mamoli & C. (manufacturer), 
Via Bellarmino 1, Milan, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for best-quality chrome 
brass water fittings of “Delta’’ type bronze. 
Independent inspection in Italy at buyer's 
expense. 

21. Italy—Luigi Rizzi & C. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 88 Via Manfredo Fanti, Modena, 
wishes to export and appoint agent for ma- 
chinery used in the tanning industry, 
including machines for hydraulic and pneu- 
matic fleshing, scouring, splitting, setting 
and resetting, buffing, glazing, and electric 
measuring. Inspection to be arranged. 
Firm desires specific information on packing 
and shipping tanning machinery, as well as 
on tanning methods used in the United 
States, the latter to determine the types of 
machines most suitable for American firms. 
Set of catalogs (in Italian with some English 
translation) available on loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Italy—STANDARD (manufacturer), 
Cusano Milanino (Milan), desires to export 
and seeks agent for vacuum jugs in wood and 
brass. Independent inspection is allowed in 
Italy, at purchaser's expense. 

23. Italy—TECNO Soc. per 1’Assistenza 
Tecnica all’Industria (manufacturer's agent, 
exporter), via M. Macchi 38, Milan, desires 
to export condensers of the following types 
and monthly quantities: Electrolytic, 25,000; 
mica, 50,000; paper, 35,000; paper and vil, 
5,000. Condensers can also be made accord- 
ing to buyer’s specifications. Independent 
inspections is allowed in Italy at purchaser's 
expense. Catalogs (in Italian) are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Japan—Daiwa Seiki Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Great Unity Minute Machineries Co., Ltd.) 
(manufacturer, exporter) , Overseas Trade De- 
partment, Jyuniken-cho Building, No. 7, 
Jyuniken-cho, Higashiku, Osaka, desires to 
export spare parts and accessories for watches 
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and clocks, as well as watchmakers’ tools 
generally. 

25. Japan—Ishikawa Pedaline Hemp Braid 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 2 
Tamagawa-cho, Kanazawa, wishes to export 
sisal hemp cloth for cereal bags and for hand- 
bags and sandals; also, manila hemp cloth 
for handbags and women’s hats. Small 
sample of each type available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DB. ©. 

26. Japan—Ishioka Trading Co. (exporter, 
importer), 165 Iwasakicho, Hodogaya-ku, 
Yokohama, wishes to export silk, rayon, and 
cotton piece goods; toys; brushes; pencils and 
stationery; antimony ware; glassware; rubber 
goods; canned goods, beer, and provisions; 
machinery; building materials; cement; and 
automobile and bicycle parts. 

27. Japan—Kai & Co., Inc. (manufacturer), 
No. 14, Ueno Kitadaimon-cho, Daito-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export smokers’ articles; 
metal goods, such as watch bands, compacts, 
and antimony wares; and mechanical toys. 

28. Japan—Kanto Chemical Co., Inc. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), No. 1, 3- 
chome, Kawara-Machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, 
offers to export chemical products for both 
industrial and medical use, of the brand 
name “CICA”. 

29. Japan—Noguchi & Co., Ltd. (exporter, 
importer, manufacturer’s agent) , 40, Edobori- 
Minamidori 1-chome, Nishiku, Osaka, wishes 
to contact manufacturers of shirts and un- 
derwear who might be interested in import- 
ing Japanese silk fabrics, as follows: Fuji 
silk (spun silk fabric), 36 inches, in gray, 
bleached, and colors, weight 16 and 24 
momme; spun crepe fabric, 36 inches, in 
bleached and striped, weight 16 and 18 
momme; pongee silk, 36 inches, in natural 
color, weight 12, 16, 24, and 30 momme. 

30. Japan—Oriental Traders, Inc. (im- 
porter, exporter), No. 1, Kyobashi 2-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export rosaries. 

31. Japan—Shiki Shell Button Ind. Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), No. 87 Futa- 
mata Shikimura, Minamikawachi Gun, 
Osaka, offers to export Japanese necklaces 
and rosaries of raw shell, as well as shell but- 
tons. 

32. Japan—Shinko Menkwa _ Kabushiki 
Kaisha (importer, exporter), 3 Tori 2-chome, 
Nihanbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to ex- 
port textiles (cotton, rayon, woolen, and linen 
yarn, piece goods, and made-up goods) , food- 
stuffs (canned foods, Japanese green tea, 
black tea, agar agar), machinery (looms, sew- 
ing machines) , automobiles, bicycles, binocu- 
lars, chemicals, toys, porcelainware, oak 
planks, and paper. 

33. Japan—Shinwa Trading Co., Inc., No. 
25 Minamikawabori-cho, Tennoji-ku, Osaka, 
wishes to contact importers of stationery 
items (lead pencils, pen nibs, penholders, 
wooden rulers, pencil sharpeners, writing pa- 
per), hardware (smoothing irons, padlocks, 
nails, wire, pocket knives, scissors), safety 
razors, cutlery, and aluminumware. 

34. Japan—Takiso Trading Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), No. 7, 2-chome, Higie- 
cho, Nakamura-ku, Nagoya, desires to export 
porcelain- and earthern-ware; fishing tackle; 
general merchandise; and wool, rayon, and 
cotton piece goods. 

35. Japan—S. Vishtak, Box 307, Tokyo 
Central P. O., Tokyo, wishes to sell mother- 
of-pearl buttons. 

36. Scotland—Alex. Maharrie & Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant, commission merchant), 25 
Eglinton Street, Glasgow, C. 5., offers for 
export and seeks agent for first-quality knit- 
wear, tweeds, and tartans. Knitwear in- 
cludes head squares, scarves, knee rugs, cot 
blankets, and blankets for baby carriages. 
Further information available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

37. Sweden — DA - NO- SVE- Produkter AB. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), St. Nygatan 
10-12, Stockholm, offers to export on outright 
sale basis top quality, stainless steel house- 


hold and kitchen ware of all kinds. Catalog 
is available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

38. Thailand—Siam Timber Co. (export 
merchant), 3d floor, Nai Lert Building, Cha- 
roen Krung Road, Bangkok, has available for 
export 20 loads of 50 cubic feet each of first- 
class quality Bangkok teak. Specifications: 
average, 9 inches by 15 feet. 


Export Opportunities 


39. Belgium- -S. A. Kempisch Laboratorium, 
Kela Laboratoire (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 35 rue Van Dael, Bor- 
gerhout, Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations 
for the following pure quality pharmaceuti- 
cal products: Sulfadiazine, sulfanilamide, 
sulfathiazole, sulfamethazine, penicillin, 
streptomycin, aureomycin, chloromycecin, 
and different serums and vaccines for human 
medicines. Quantity from 200 to 3,000 kilo- 
grams annually. 

40. Canada—Standard Auto Supply (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
41 McNab Street North, Hamilton, Ontario, 
seeks direct purchase quotations and agency 
for automotive parts, supplies, and acces- 
sories. 

41. England—Frank J. Jansen (buying 
agent for principals in Ceylon), 26 Berkeley 
Avenue, Cranford, near Hounslow, Middx., 
seeks purchase quotations for single-barrel 
shotguns, 12 bore, 32-inch barrel, for ship- 
ment to Colombo, Ceylon. 

42. Ethiopia—M. Kricorian (wholesaler, re- 
tailer), P. O. Box 1136, Addis Ababa, seeks 
purchase quotations for canned foods and 
packaged goods in the grocery line. 

43. Italy—Sugherificio Italiano S. R. L. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), Piazza 
Crispi, 3, Milan, seeks purchase quotations 
for a machine for manufacturing cork discs. 

44. Japan—Chuuwa Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 14 Bun- 
gomachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, seeks purchase 
quotations for acetate rayon fibers. 

45. Japan—Daiken Trade & Industry Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter), P. O. Box, Nihon- 
bashi, 36, Tokyo, seeks quotations for rags 
and shoddies. 

46. Japan—Far East Mill Supplies Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), Room 435 Daido Seimei 
Bldg., Tosabori, Nish-ku, Osaka, seeks quota- 
tions from manufacturers or exporters of 
mastic gum. 

47. Japan—T. Mizutani & Co., 1434, 2- 
chome, Satagaya, Tokyo, seeKs quotations for 
glove leathers, including pigskin. 

48. Japan—Isamu Sano, 140 Senriyama, 
Suita-city, Osaka, wishes to contact suppliers 
of imitation gems. 

49. Japan—The Shimano Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), 16, Bakuromachi Yon- 
chome, Osaka, seeKs quotations for glass 
poles for making alabaster beads. 

50. Japan—tThe Standard Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, buying agent), P. O. Box 
338, Kobe, desires purchase quotations for 
animal hair, bones, hoofs, tallows (beef, horse, 
mutton), and scrap shells. 

51. Japan—Yamada & Co., (importer, ex- 
porter), No. 44, Sakaemachi 2-chome, Ikuta- 
ku, Kobe, seeks quotations for new and used 
typewriters, used electric calculating ma- 
chines, and cash registers. 

52. Malaya, Federation of—George Blunn 
& Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter, general mer- 
chant, insurance agent), 120 Mountbatten 
Road Kuala Lumpur, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for 100 tons of zinc oxide 99.8 percent, 
for the rubber manufacturing trade. 

World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

58. Morocco, Spanish—Jose Luis Garcia 
Pascual (importer, exporter), Avenida del 
Generalisimo 12, Apartado num. 5, Melilla, 
seeks purchase quotations for 500,000 hene- 
quen bulbs, henequen seed, and machinery 
for the processing of henequen fiber. Firm 
states it is planning an experimental planta- 
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tion of some 200 hectares of land in the East- 
ern Zone of Spanish Morocco. It plans to 
manufacture and export henequen fiber. 

54. Netherlands—D. Hoenson & Co. N. V. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), 296 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, wishes 
to purchase and obtain agency for electric 
phonographs and phonograph records. 

55. Pakistan—Saeed & Anees Co., (textile 
manufacturer), Ravi Road, Lahore, desires 
quotations on the following textile ma- 
chinery: complete 10,000-spindle plant (cot- 
ton), 50 power looms with finishing ma- 
chinery. 


Agency Opportunities 


56. British Guiana—J. W. Potter & Co., Ltd 
(agent), 15 Holmes Street, Georgetown, De- 
merara, wishes to represent a manufacturer 
of inexpensive footwear of suedine and elk, 
particularly sandals for women and children 
and women’s casual and ballerina type shoes. 

57. Canada—H. Scott Luffman (manufac- 
turer‘s agent), 14 Humber Boulevard, To- 
ronto 18, Ontario, desires agencies for tie 
silk and bemberg sheers, for which he claims 
to have immediate sale prospects; also, cot- 
ton piece goods, including corduroy, vel- 
veteen, percales, novelty printed and woven 
fabrics, toweling, shirting fabrics, pajama 
fabrics, and duck. 

58. Canada—Georges A. Nicolas (commis- 
sion merchant), 332 Redfern Avenue, West- 
mount, Montreal, Quebec, seeks agencies for 
cotton yarns (hosiery, embroidery, sewing 
threads, carded yarns). Mr. Nicolas report- 
edly already represents several European 
manufacturers of textiles, wool, and silk 
thread, calling on the knitting and weaving 
trades and large distributors in the textile 
fields, and he believes he would have an ex- 
cellent market in Canada for high-quality 
cotton yarns. 

59. Ceylon—W. W. Perera and Co., Ltd. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), 81/83 Main Street, Colombo 11, seeks 
agencies for radios and component parts. 
Specifications of radios: Operating on 230 
volts, alternating current, high-tension and 
6-volt batteries, standardized. Firm wishes 
to represent United States radio manufac- 
turing firms, importing on its own account 
and distributing to its own agents through- 
out Ceylon. 

60. England—Irma Inlander & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of handbags, leather and 
fancy gocds; sales agent), Ulster Chambers, 
163 Regent Street, London, W. 1, offers to act 
as selling or buying agent, and states that 
it has showroom facilities available for this 
purpose. 

61. Italy—Ditta Pietro Villani (sales 
agent), 20 Via Grotte Bianche, Catania, de- 
sires agencies for antibiotics, sanitary arti- 
cles, and surgical instruments. Firm states 
that its sales territory is currently limited 
to the Island of Sicily, but that it hopes to 
expand its activities to the Italian mainland. 

62. Nicaragua—Carlos Cardenal (distribu- 
tor), la Calle Norte y Avenida Roosevelt, 
Managua, D. N., seeks agencies from manu- 
facturers of bond paper, newsprint, type- 
writers, calculators, chinaware, and beds. 


Foreign Visitors 


63. Australia—Lowther Charles Hope, rep- 
resenting Charles Hope Ltd. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), Charles Hope Holding Co. Ltd., 
Charles Hope Industries Pty. Ltd., Charles 
Hope Construction Co. Ltd., and Hopes Re- 
tail, all Wandoo Street, Valley, Brisbane, 
Queensland, is interested in the manufacture 
of refrigerators and motor body building. 
Scheduled to arrive during May, via New 
Orleans, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, New York, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Evansville, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

64. Brazil—Adhemar de Barros Filho, rep- 
resenting Industrias de Chocolates “Lacta”’ 
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manufacturer, wholesaler, importer, agent), 
Rua José Antonio Coelho 276 Sao Paulo, 
is interested in purchasing machinery and 


chemicals for acids, caustics, plastics, 
cement cellulose, ethyline dyes, soap, et 
cetera. Also, wishes to contact \American 


engineering companies specializing in plant 
construction. He is now in the United 
States until April 30. U.S. address: Hotel 
Wentworth, 59 West Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
vicinity. 

65. Brazil—Nobukane Ishii, representing 
Cooperativa Agricola de Cotia (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, growers’ association), 
Rua Cardeal Arcoverde 2539 (Caixa Postal 
11020), Sao Paulo, is interested in visiting 
United States manufacturers of feedstuffs, 
as well as manufacturers of machinery for 
producing and processing poultry feeds; also, 
wishes to visit poultry farms. Scheduled to 
arrive April 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Toshiaki 
Miyazaki, 319 West One Hundred and Third 
Street, New York 25, N. Y. Itinerary: New 


York, Hagerstown (Md.), San _ Francisco, 
Miami, and Seattle. 
66. Denmark—Axel Gruhn, representing 


A/S Thomas Ths. Sabroe & Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 41 Sender Alle, Aarhus, and 
Federation of Danish Industries, is inter- 
ested in the manufacture of refrigeration and 
scale ice machinery; also, wishes to obtain 
information concerning wages, payments for 
piece work, social welfare, and similar mat- 
ters. Scheduled to arrive May 1, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Danish Consulate General, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y.; and Danish 
Consulate, 38 East Bellevue, Chicago, II. 
Itinerary: Chicago, New York, Dayton, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, and Syracuse. 

67. Egypt—Maurice Sabet, representing 
Sabet Freres & Co. (importer, wholesaler, 
agent), 9 Emad el Dine Street, Cairo, is inter- 
ested in chemicals, pharmaceuticals, insec- 
ticides, fertilizers, agricultural implements, 
and dyestuffs. Scheduled to arrive early in 
May, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Chas. Pfizer & Co., 81 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

68. England—Herbert U. Lester, represent- 
ing Nuvec Products, Ltd., 136 Notting Hill 
Gate, London, W. 11, is interested in promot- 
ing sales of his firm's food products, arrang- 
ing for distribution, and contacting United 
States food manufacturers. Scheduled to 
arrive April 12, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 935 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report is being pre- 
pared. 

69. Ireland—Bernard Dunne, representing 
Dunnes Stores, Ltd., (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), 105 Patrick Street, Cork, is in- 
terested in arranging for the purchase of all 
kinds of outerwear and footwear. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 10 or 12, via New York 
City, for a visit of 21 days. U.S. address: 
Ambassador Hotel, Park Avenue and Fifty- 
first Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

70. Ireland—James McGinley, representing 
McGinley & Co., Ltd. (importer, wholesaler), 
Academy Street, Cork, is interested in new 
sources of supply for piece goods and outer- 
wear. Scheduled to arrive April 10 or 12, via 
New York City, for a visit of 21 days. U.S. 
address: Ambassador Hotel, Park Avenue and 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

71. Israel—Bruno B. Binetter, representing 
Zurah Advertising, Ltd. (agent selling adver- 
tising, publicity, promotion), 21 Lilienblum 
Street, Tel Aviv, and Publishing Department, 
Office of the 23d Zionist Congress, is inter- 
ested in contacting U. S. commercial and 
industrial firms, advertising agencies, and 
other institutions wishing to promote their 
interests in Israel by publicity. Scheduled 
to arrive April 15, via New York City, for a 





visit of 2 months. U.S. address: Hotel Com- 
modore, Lexington Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and Washington. 

72. Israel—G. Eichelgruen, representing 
Business Digest (economic and financial 
weekly), 37 Harbour Street, Haifa, is inter- 
ested in the distribution of Israeli periodicals 
and newspapers. Scheduled to arrive April 
17, remaining until May 2. U. S. address: 
c/o Israeli Imports, 1186 Broadway, New York, 
m me 

73. El Salvador—Jan Hendrik van Von- 
deren (wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 
Edificio Banco Salvadoreno, San Salvador, is 
interested in obtaining manufacturers’ agen- 
cies for basic commodities, particularly 
paper. Scheduled to arrive April 9, via New 
Orleans, for a visit of about 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: Taft Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New Orleans and New York. 

74. Uruguay—Ricardo R. Inciarte, repre- 
senting CONAPROLE (Cooperative Nacional 
de Productores de Leche) (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, cooper- 
ative association), Magallanes 1871, Monte- 
video, is interested in milk pasteurizing and 
processing equipment, and desires technical 
information on installation and operation of 
such equipment. Scheduled to arrive early 
in May, via San Francisco, for a visit about a 
month. U.S. address: Uruguayan Embassy, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., or Uruguayan Consulate General, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Chicago, New York. and 
Washington. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists. 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Egypt. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Greece. 

Canneries—Denmark. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Finland. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pines. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—France. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Dealers— 
Finland. 

Cordage, Rope and Twine Manufacturers— 
Colombia. 

Dental Supply Houses—Finland. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and Deal- 
ers—Finland. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—TIreland. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and EXx- 
porters—Spain. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Importers 
and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Mexico. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
New Zealand. 

Petroleum Industry—New Zealand. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 

Railways—Finland. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Chile. 

Tanneries—Denmark. 

Tanneries—New Zealand. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies—Thal- 
land. 
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Argentina 


FEBRUARY ECONOMIC REPORT 
AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Argentine grain was sold for export in 
February at steadily rising prices, and com- 
manded large premiums above grain in other 
exporting countries, reportedly because of 
trade agreements under which offsetting 
imports were similarly overpriced. Off- 
grade wheat was sold to exporters at 57 
pesos per 100 kilograms f. o. b., as compared 
with 50 pesos a month earlier. Rye was 
quoted at 58 pesos, equal to wheat, new- 
crop corn was sold at 51 pesos, and flaxseed 
was Offered at 112 pesos. The sharp price 
increases apparently did not dampen the 
active European demand for any grains or 
oilseeds which Argentina cared to offer. 

Livestock prices broke records almost daily. 
Export-quality steers reached 1.30 pesos a 
kilogram liveweight, about 20 percent higher 
than last month. Hog and lamb prices also 
registered increases. Packers were caught 
in a squeeze between livestock prices and 
retail meat ceilings and reportedly took 
heavy losses. 

In view of this price situation and limited 
marketings of livestock Argentina showed 
little anxiety about the British meat con- 
tract, negotiatons for which were under 
way. The Minister of Economy in a press 
statement said that supplies available to 
the British henceforth would be smaller 
than in earlier years, a reduction attribut- 
able to greater domestic consumption, more 
diversified markets, and changes in produc- 
tion practices. The trade, however, attrib- 
uted the small livestock sales, to last year’s 
drought, during which unfinished cattle 
were marketed excessively for slaughter. 
Pastures arexreported good throughout most 
of the livestock zone. 

Activity in the wool market was somewhat 
reduced, but prices were firm or higher than 
in January. A new all-time price of 210 
pesos per 10 kilograms was paid by a domes- 
tic buyer for a small lot of fine wool. Interest 
was centered principally on the March sec- 
ond clip of coarse wools, for which producers 
were asking prices equivalent to $1.60 a 
pound, greasy basis, c. i. f. Boston. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Credit and money supplies continued to 
rise at a slightly higher rate than during 
January; the increase in rediscounts and 
other Central Bank funds advanced through 
the banking system during the first 2 months 
of 1951 amounted to 4.17 percent, compared 
with a rise of 3.92 percent during the equiva- 
lent period of 1950. 

Argentine gold holdings as shown in the 
Central Bank’s statements rose by 218,300,- 
000 pesos during February, believed to rep- 
resent about $72,500,000 worth of the metal 
at the official United States price. Part of 
this gold was acquired in settlement of a 
trade debt under the Argentine-Rumanian 
agreement, and the remainder was pur- 
chased in the United States. This increase 
is the first since the end of 1949 and brings 


total holdings to a book value of 874,400,000 
pesos. 
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The Central Bank has announced proce- 
dures for remittance on a quarterly basis of 


current earnings on foreign capital, thus 
implementing Bank Circular 1312 of August 
28, 1950, which had authorized such trans- 
fers in principle. This announcement does 
not alter the status of earnings in fiscal 
years which closed before the date of the 
circular, or of royalties, which remain non- 
transferable except to residents of France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, where special 
agreements apply. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Finland and Argentina signed on March 2 
an additional protocol to their 1948 commer- 
cial and financial convention. Each country 
is to facilitate the sale of goods to a total 
value of $78,420,000, consisting principally of 
Finnish newsprint; wood pulp; other paper; 
soft woods; and machinery, including agri- 
cultural and railway equipment, in exchange 
for Argentine wool, hides, oilcake, rye, linseed 
oil, and industrial tallow. Payments are to 
be made through a dollar compensation ac- 
count, and any balance is guaranteed in 
terms of gold. 

The British mission arrived in Argentina 
on February 28 to negotiate all problems in- 
volved in Anglo-Argentine trade. The Brit- 
ish are understood to have already accepted 
in principle a proportion of Argentine chiiled 
beef and to be encouraged with the progress 
being made. A Brazilian trade mission has 
come to Buenos Aires to discuss the purchase 
of Argentine meat and other subjects. 
Spain and Argentina are also conducting 
trade negotiations. Spain is trying to per- 
suade Argentina to increase its purchase of 
Spanish consumer goods, and Argentina has 
evinced an interest in purchasing Spanish 
holdings in the Argentine electric utility 
CADE. (Compania Argentina de Electrici- 
dad). 

MISCELLANEOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


In the closing days of February Argentine 
airline peso fares on international routes 
were equalized at 1,403 Argentine pesos per 
US$100, and peso rates are to be charged by 
United States and foreign airlines. Previ- 
ously Argentine airlines had sold fares in 
pesos to Europe and the United States at a 
substantial discount, to the disadvantage of 
foreign-flag carriers. 

Hollywood (U.S. A.) is still unable to gain 
entry for its motion pictures into the Argen- 
tine market, and the Argentine Government 
is discussing with representatives of both 
French and Italian motion-picture producers 
the possibility of an exchange of Argentine 
motion pictures for French and Italian 
products. 

Unusually large amounts of tin plate have 
arrived in Argentina since the first of the 
year, as a result of the relaxation of restric- 
tions in obtaining the necessary exchange 
permits. 

As a result of the continued decline in im- 
port of newsprint, the Government ordered 
a 40 percent cut in the use of newsprint by 
newspapers and magazines, effective March 2, 
1951, restricting thereby the standard size 
of newspapers to 8 pages and magazines to 
16 pages. 








Although initial estimates for 1951 pro- 
duction of quebracho extract were placed at 
240,000 metric tons, the outlook has deterio- 
rated and quebracho is currently oversold. 
As a result, both IAPI (Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute) and the producers are 
following cautious sales policies. 

Recently released Official data estimate 
Argentina’s 1950 population at 17,425,000, as 
compared with 16,900,000 in 1949 and 15,800,- 
000 in 1946. Net immigration during the 
period January—November 1950 was given as 
136,337 persons.—U. S. EMBASSY, BUENOS 
AIRES, Mar. 22, 1951. 


Austria 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 
FOREIGN TRADE 


In January, the latest month for which 
statistics are available, foreign trade devel- 
opments in Austria were unfavorable. Im- 
ports were valued at 923,000,000 schillings, 
95,000,000 schillings above the December 
level. Of this total, 151,000,000 schillings 
represented the value of direct ERP-aid ship- 
ments, an increase of 22,000,000 schillings 
over December imports. Exports were 
valued at 641,000,000 schillings, a drop of 
121,000,000 schillings below the preceding 
month’s figure. The January trade thus 
showed a deficit of 282,000,000 schillings, or 
about $13,000,000, as against 70,400,000 
schillings, or about $3,300,000, in December. 
This unfavorable balance in the face of the 
planned reduction in United States aid por- 
tends increasing payment difficulties and 
suggests the need for a more restrictive im- 
port policy. 

Factors accounting for the slump in ex- 
ports were a seasonal lull in trade, while 
payment difficulties in Western Germany and 
the southeastern European countries neces- 
sitated reduced imports into these countries. 
Exports to the German Federal Republic 
alone fell off 24,000,000 schillings to a total 
of 93,000,000 schillings. 

Advancing prices of imports continued to 
have an adverse effect upon the Austrian 
balance of payments, particularly with coun- 
tries participating in the European Pay- 
ments Union. Austria’s initial credit posi- 
tion in EPU will be exhausted by the end 
of March, requiring the use of dollar or other 
hard-currency reserves to meet further defi- 
cits on European account. Other factors 
contributing to the situation are the 
change-over in trade with Italy from a com- 
pensation to a clearing basis and substan- 
tial prepayments for imports in general. 


EcoNoMIC CONTROLS 


The draft economic legislation designed to 
control the adverse trend of balance of pay- 
ments with European countries and combat 
material shortages was tabled in Parliament 
without action. The Government’s program 
contemplates price, food-distribution, raw 
material, and foreign-trade controls, the 
necessary control measures to be planned, di- 
rected, and supervised by a so-called Eco- 
nomic Directorate, which would include most 
of the Cabinet ministers. The principal 
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dispute obstructing favorable parliamentary 
action was as to the agency to be made re- 
sponsible for licensing exports and imports. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Output of the Austrian cement industry in 
1950 was 1,280,551 metric tons, compared with 
1,091,012 tons in 1949 and 429,000 tons in 
1937. 

In January 1951, the Oesterreichische 
Stickstofftwerke, AG, Linz, Upper Austria, 
produced 37,110 metric tons of limed ammo- 
nium nitrate fertilizer, a postwar high. The 
plant’s capacity is 37,750 tons a month. Do- 
mestic sales of the product in January were 
5,600 tons, and exports amounted to 40,044 
tons. 

Hard-coal deliveries from Poland were 
resumed on February 1 after almost com- 
plete stoppage of shipments after January 
18. February receipts of Polish coal were 
some 30,000 metric tons higher than in Jan- 
uary but approximately 63,000 metric tons 
less than in February 1950. An increase of 
about 100 percent in Polish coal prices, re- 
ported at the conclusion of the Austro-Pol- 
ish coal negotiations in Vienna in March, 
made it unlikely that Austria could buy more 
than 350,000 metric tons of Polish coal be- 
tween March 1 and July 31, 1951, or about 
half what had been anticipated for that 
period. 

Deliveries from the Ruhr, which had been 
reduced in the third and fourth quarters 
of 1950 and in January 1951, improved some- 
what in February. However, part of these 
deliveries belonged to the January allocation 
and therefore actual receipts of Ruhr hard 
coal and coke during February were under 
receipts of the preceding month. 

Czech hard coal and coke deliveries were 
also less than those of January. Czech coal 
prices are expected to be increased to the 
level of Polish coal prices. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Comparatively mild weather prevailed dur- 
ing February in the main grain-growing 
areas. The stand of winter crops is good and 
to date there is practically no winter kill. 
Likewise, frost damage to fruit trees has thus 
far been negligible. 

The fat-supply situation was fairly normal 
during the month. Because of dehoarding, 
retail sales were below normal and even ra- 
tioned quantities of price-subsidized fats 
failed to move to consumers as rapidly as 
expected. The Government agreed to sub- 
sidize Danish lard to the extent of 3.40 schill- 
ings a kilogram and place it on ration at the 
retail price of 14 schillings a kilogram, re- 
placing ERP lard which retailed at 10 schill- 
ings a kilogram but which was exhausted in 
February. 

Draft legislation to control distribution of 
bread flour and bread grains beyond the pro- 
vincial level down to the retail level and to 
prohibit feeding of bread flour to livestock 
was passed unamended in February. The 
bill was to go into effect on April 3, 1951, 
unless unanimously rejected by the Allied 
Council before that date. The law will expire 
on October 31, 1951. No action has yet been 
taken on previously reported draft legisla- 
tion to regulate distribution of imported 
subsidized animal feeds and control hog 
holdings, reportedly because of objections 
raised by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Government presented to Parliament 
a draft bill providing for reintroduction of 
the Food Control Law. The new bill, it is 
understood, does not provide for the immedi- 
ate reintroduction of strict food-control reg- 
ulations down to the consumer level, as 
existed before 1949, but is intended to give 
the Federal Government adequate legal au- 
thority to enact control and rationing meas- 
ures promptly if and when necessary. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Retail sales, which normally experience a 
considerable seasonal decline after the 
Christmas rush, were somewhat higher than 
usual in January of this year. These un- 
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usually high sales were probably due for the 
most part to a general fear of further price 
rises and shortages of essential goods, such 
as textiles and shoes. 

Sales slackened in February, however, and 
returned to a level more nearly normal for 
the late winter months. World raw-material 
shortages brought higher prices, import diffi- 
culties, and, for domestic products manu- 
factured from scarce imported raw materials, 
lengthened delivery terms. 


LABOR MARKET 


Employment increased during February by 
an estimated 19,000, from 1,863,000 at the end 
of January to 1,882,000 at the end of Febru- 
ary. The increase was principally in the 
construction field. The end-of-February fig- 
ure compares with a total of 1,856,700 a year 
ago. 

Good weather and the Government pro- 
grams to provide employment for construc- 
tion workers brought a decrease of about 
20,000 in the unemployed, from 219,150 at 
the end of January to about 199,000 at the 
end of February. Peak unemployment for 
the winter season occurred at about the 
middle of January, whereas in 1950 unem- 
ployment continued to increase throughout 
February. Despite this reverse trend unem- 
ployment is still 5 percent higher than a 
year ago. 

WAGES AND PRICES 


During February the cost-of-living index 
of the Institute for Economic Research went 
from 611.3 to 614.4 (April 1945=100). The 
Institute reported that the index for the food 
component dropped from 645 in January to 
632 in February as a result of reductions in 
the prices of eggs and potatoes. Price in- 
creases for coke brought the heat and light 
component up from 708 to 752. Price in- 
creases for undergarments and shoes raised 
the clothing component from 755 to 784. 
The household-goods component rose from 
702 to 755, while an increase in the price 
of soap took the component for health and 
sanitation up from 658 to 737. 

The wholesale-price index (March 1938= 
100) of the Central Statistical Office rose 
during February from 633 to 654. While the 
component for food remained practically 
unchanged, the component for raw ma- 
terials went from 778 to 836, a reflection of 
large increases in the prices of wool, flax, and 
jute, and smaller increases in firewood, sev- 
eral nonferrous metals, rubber, and coke. 
Among the commodities not included in the 
index, eggs showed a sharp seasonal decrease 
in price but this decline was considerably 
overbalanced by increases in the prices of 
magnesite, fireproof brick, hydrochloric acid, 
and washing soda. 

Retail prices have in general moved very 
slowly in comparison with wholesale prices. 
The retail-price index increased 4 percent be- 
tween October 1950 and February 1951, while 
the wholesale-price index increased 9 per- 
cent in the same period. 

The net wage-rate index for a manual 
worker in Vienna, as computed by the Insti- 
tute for Economic Research, increased from 
526 to 531 (April 1945=100) during Febru- 
ary as a result of a wage increase in the 
clothing industry. 

The Federation of Trade Unions reversed 
its wage policy in February. Whereas hither- 
to it had generally negotiated blanket 
national wage-price agreements with the 
Chamber of Commerce, it decided to meet 
“free” price developments with a “free” wage 
policy, which would allow individual trade 
unions and sections to negotiate wage in- 
creases with their own employer groups in 
accordance with their own determination 
of the industry’s ability to pay. 


CIviL AVIATION 
On February 23, 1951, Scandinavian Air- 
lines System (SAS) inaugurated regular air 
service to Linz, Upper Austria. The service 
is weekly from Copenhagen via Hamburg- 
Frankfurt-Munich, with the Vienna-bound 
DC-4 landing at Hoersching each Friday, and 





again the following day on the return flight 
Vienna-Copenhagen. The Linz-Vienna fare 
has been established at $9.80. 

Airlines of the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and Yugoslavia are also continuing to show 
interest in the commercial possibilities of 
Linz, and it is expected that one or more of 
these airlines will shortly commence reg- 
ular service to that city. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INEDIBLE SALT MONOPOLY FEES MODIFIED 


The monopoly fees on inedible salt im- 
ported into Austria are modified, effective on 
January 26, 1951, by an announcement of the 
Federal Minister for Finance of December 15, 
1950, published in the Bundesgesetzblatt of 
January 25. This modification revises the 
Finance Ministry’s announcement of May 18, 
1949, on the subject. The rates for edible 
salts are maintained. 

The revised schedule of monopoly fees on 
salts are as follows, in Austrian schillings (1 
schilling=US$0.05) per 100 kilogram (220 
pounds), actual weight: Finest table salt, 
360; fine table salt, 280; edible salt in sacks, 
240; cattle salt, denatured, 120; industrial 
salt, not denatured, 88; other salts, 240. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


U. S. RESIENTS May FILe CLAIMS FoR 
AUSTRIAN SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Austrian and American nationals residing 
in the United States and its Territories will 
be permitted to file claims for social security 
benefits with the Federal Ministry for Social 
Administration, Vienna, under an ordinance 
issued by that Administration on February 6, 
1951, according to a dispatch of March 19 
from the U. S. Legation in Vienna. Unless 
the Allied Council unanimously objected, the 
ordinance was to become effective on April 14, 
1951. The Federal Ministry of Social Admin- 
istration has informed the Legation that it is 
submitting a bill which if passed by the Aus- 
trian Parliament will make the ordinance 
effective retroactively to May 5, 1950, the 
date on which law No. 93 of March 31, 1950 
(the Fourth Amendment to the Social Secu- 
rity Transition Law of 1947), went into effect. 
The Austrian Social Security Transition Law 
of June 12, 1947, had suspended claims for 
social security benefits by persons living 
abroad. 

Payments on such claims will be made only 
for benefits accruing after the effective date 
of the ordinance (or after May 5, 1950, if it is 
made retroactive) and will still be subject 
to foreign-exchange regulations, under which 
transfers to the United States are now per- 
mitted at the discretion of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank only if the claimant can prove 
extraordinary hardship. 

(A few copies of this ordinance are available 
from the Western European Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF Toys From DOLLAR 
SOURCES PERMITTED 


The Supplies Commission will now per- 
mit importation of reasonable quantities of 
toys into Bermuda from dollar sources up 
to a maximum cost of $5 per dozen toys, 
c. i. f. Bermuda, according to Government 
Notice No. 118 of 1951, dated March 21, 
1951, and published in the Bermuda Gazette 
of March 24, 





Drugs and patent medicines, one of the 
principal items of import into Ceylon from 
the United States, amounted to 2,389,528 ru- 
pees (US$1=4.7725 rupees) during 1950. 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PREREQUISITES FOR ZINC PRODUCERS To 
CLASSIFY AS MEDIUM-SIZED MINERS 


Miners in Bolivia producing a monthly 
minimum of 30,000 fine kilograms of zinc 
are to be regarded as medium-sized miners, 
under the provisions of a Supreme Decree 
of March 1, 1951, published in El Diario of 
March 6, according to a report of March 
14, from the U. S. Embassy at La Paz. Small- 
sized miners in order to transfer to the me- 
dium category, must meet the production 
quota mentioned for a period of six consec- 
utive months. 

Licenses for direct exportation, granted to 
medium-sized miners, will be reviewed an- 
nually and those of enterprises which have 
not met the monthly average during the pre- 
ceding year will be canceled. 

The Supreme Decree of December 22, 1941, 
which established minimum production 
quotas for tin, wolfram, antimony, copper, 
silver, and lead requisite for the classifica- 
tion of mining enterprises as medium-sized 
miners, did not include provision for miners 
of zinc ore. 

{For discussion of legislation designed to 
increase Bolivian metal production, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of January 22, 
1951.] 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS FOR NATIONAL MOTORS FACTORY 
FACILITATED UNDER BRAZIL-ITALY Pay- 
MENTS AGREEMENT 


A special account has been established 
within the framework of the Brazil-Italy 
payments agreement for the purpose of 
facilitating imports into Brazil by the Na- 
tional Motors Factory from the Italian firm 
Alfa Romeo, according to circular letter No. 
236 of February 12, 1951, transmitted by the 
U.S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on March 21. 

The new account, opened by the Bank of 
Brazil, is to be credited with amounts paid 
in Italy by Italian banks, consequent upon 
credits opened by the National Motors Fac- 
tory in favor of Alfa Romeo, as well as the 
proceeds of Alfa Romeo drafts drawn against 
the National Motors Factory. Funds avail- 
able in the account will be utilized to 
liquidate letters of credit covering coffee 


exports opened by Italian banks with 
Brazilian banks. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


OPERATIONS OF EXPORT CREDITS INSURANCE 
CORPORATION IN 1950 


Canada’s crown-operated Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation insured shipments 
valued at $33,025,438 in 1950 compared with 
$35,841,184 during 1949, according to the Cor- 
poration’s recently released annual report. 
Premiums paid on the policies covering such 
exports totaled $217,225 in 1959 and $220,721 
in 1949. (For details on operations in 1949, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 12, 
1950.) 

The drop in insurance coverage reflects in 
part the substantial rise in exports to the 
United States—exports which are seldom in- 
sured—and a decline of 26 percent in exports 
to other destinations. However, the volume 
of exports insured by the Corporation in 1950 
was only 8 percent less than during 1949. 

The Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
was established by the Government at the 


exporters with insurance protection against 
credit and political risks involved in foreign 
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trade. In the 514 years of operations, the 
company has insured more than $127,000,000 
worth of exports involving sales to more than 
100 countries. An underwriting reserve of 
$1,400,000 has been built up to date, of which 
$651,796 was added as a result of operations 
in 1950. 

The main risks against which the Corpora- 
tion provides insurance include the insol- 
vency of a foreign buyer, the cancellation of 
an import license, the failure of a foreign 
buyer to make payment for goods accepted 
by him, changes in foreign-exchange regu- 
lations in the buyer’s country resulting in 
a loss for the exporter, war or revolution in 
the buyer’s country, and other causes beyond 
the control of the exporter and buyer. Under 
this line of coverage, 41 claims were paid 
during 1950 amounting to $66,203 as com- 
pared with 137 claims amounting to $515,201 
in 1949. Recoveries of $327,004 were ob- 
tained during the year. Of these recoveries, 
$29,330 was applicable to claims paid in 
1950, and the balance of $297,674 was ap- 
plicable to claims paid in previous years. 

Shipments to buyers in 80 countries were 
underwritten in 1950. The following table 
gives the actual risks underwritten covering 





shipments to the countries and areas 
specified: 

Amount 
(thousands of 

Canadian 

dollars) 
Total 33, 025 
British Commonwealth 7,051 
United Kingdom 3, 186 
South Africa 1, 654 
British West Indies 285 
Others 1, 926 
United States 1, 211 
Latin America .. 12,302 
Brazil_- 1, 823 
Venezuela 2, 206 
Mexico-_. 1, 491 
Cuba. 1, 441 
Colombia 938 
Other 4, 303 
Europe 7, 623 
Western Europe 5, 285 
France. - . 2,189 
Western Germany 1 
Belgium 1,012 
Denmark _. 96 
Netherlands 266 
Other 1, 721 
Eastern Europe 2, 339 
i Ee Dene Fs. 2, 000 
Other. _- ; ee ae 4 339 
Near East_- eS 
arin. curate <odd Saban iceeeate ae 2, 743 
SEP As are Shs 841 
Far East. -- 218 

Other ‘ 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW BUDGET MAKES TARIFF AND EXCISE 
CHANGES 


The Canadian budget for the fiscal year 
which began April 1, 1951, was laid before 
Parliament by the Finance Minister on April 
10. Full details were not available before 
going to press, but preliminary information 
from the U. S. Embassy in Ottawa, indicates 
some changes in tariffs and commodity taxes 
that took effect immediately pending passage 
of the legislation. 

The tariff changes for plastics, on which 
the Tariff Board has been holding hearings 
during the past year, are important. These 
include raising the rate of the general sales 
tax, which had been 8 percent for many years, 
to 10 percent. Cortisone and ACTH are added 
to the list of sales-tax exemptions. 

A new 15-percent excise is imposed on 
stoves, hot plates, grills, and other apparatus 
designed for cooking with other than solid 
fuels; washing machines, with electric or 
other power; electric, gas, or kerosene refrig- 
erators and freezers and complete parts, in- 
cluding coils, condensers, boxes, cabinets, 
and evaporators. 


The excise tax on furs, passenger automo- 
biles, motorcycles, cameras, radios, luggage, 
clocks and watches, firearms, jewelry, glass- 
ware, china, and other goods mentioned in 
schedule I of the Excise Tax Act is raised from 
15 to 25 percent, but the excise on candy, 
confectionery, and chewing gum is reduced 
from 30 to 15 percent, and the tax on cig- 
arette papers and tubes is abolished. 

The above taxes apply at the manufac- 
turer’s or importer’s levels. 

Income taxes are raised for both individ- 
uals and corporations. 

With the proposed tax changes, the reve- 
nue for 1951-52 is estimated at C$3,730,000,- 
000, as compared with C$3,105,000,000 in 
1950-51; expenditures are now estimated at 
C$3,700,000,000, as compared with C$2,901,- 
000,000 in the year just closed. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTE Basic 
Law MOobpIFIED 


The amount of credit which the Agricul- 
tural Credit Institute (Caja de Crédito 
Agrario) may obtain from the Central Bank 
of Chile was raised from 200,000,000 pesos to 
1,000,000,000 pesos and the maximum rate 
of interest on money loans was changed 
from 5 percent annually to a current maxi- 
mum interest of at least 3 percent less than 
the average banking interest rate, by law 
No. 9872 of February 12, 1951, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 27. 

The penalty interest rate, formerly 8 per- 
cent, may now be not less than 10 percent 
or more than 15 percent. According to a 
report of March 6 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Santiago, the “average banking interest rate” 
is calculated at the end of each semester by 
the Superintendent of Banks for the purpose 
of determining the maximum interest rate 
that the commercial banks may charge in 
the semester following the calculation, the 
maximum being 50 percent greater than the 
calculated average. In the second half of 
1950 the average was 10.98 percent, and ac- 
cordingly during the first semester of 1951 
the maximum commercial bank interest rate 
is 15.47 percent. As a result of law 9872, 
the maximum interest rate for the Agricul- 
tural Credit Institute for the first semester of 
1951 will be 7.98 percent annually. Thus, 
the maximum for the Institute has been 
raised from 5 percent to 7.98 percent. 
Actually, service and other charges raise the 
effective interest rate about 1 percent. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT EXTENDED 


The duty-free privileges that have been 
granted to Cuban imports of cement from 
time to time since 1947 have been extended 
for a period of 6 months from January 24, 
1951, by decree No. 311 of February 5, 1951, 
published in the Official Gazette of February 
21. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 9, 1950, for announcement of earlier 
extension. 

The new measure does not provide exemp- 
tion from the tax of 1244 cents per bag of 
42\4 kilograms assessed on locally manufac- 
tured and imported cement and reimposed by 
decree No. 941 of March 17, 1950. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 19, 1950.) 


Eeuador 


GOVERNMENT ACTS To ALLEVIATE Foop- 
STUFF SHORTAGES AND PRICE RISES IN 
FEBRUARY 


The National Government of Ecuador was 
subject to an increasing amount of clamor 
and protest, especially from the low-income 
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groups living in the lowlands, because of 
price increases and scarcity of basic food- 
stuffs during February. Several of the more 
important organizations that have been 
strongly protesting the economic maladjust- 
ments are the Guayaquil press, the labor 
unions, and the Ecuadoran Communist 
party. 

As a result of these protests an Executive 
Decree was issued in early March tempo- 
rarily authorizing the importation of garlic, 
onions, beans, lentils, potatoes, and corn 
free from payment of customs duties and 
import-permit charges. Efforts to enforce 
basic foodstuff price controls and search out 
speculative hoarders have been made, and 
an announcement by the Ministry of Econ- 
omy on the desirability of ordering a gen- 
eral wage increase is being studied. An 
increase in the official price of meat has 
been proposed in an attempt to alleviate 
the meat shortage in the lowlands. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Guayaquil exchange-control office 
issued import permits in February valued at 
$4,967,208, a sharp decrease from the pre- 
ceding month’s total of $7,021,240. Import 
permits totaling $2,539,965 were issued dur- 
ing February 1950. 

The sucre became stronger in the dollar 
exchange market, moving from the rate of 
18.5 sucres to the dollar at the first of the 
month to 17.5 at the end. 

During February, 2,081,057 kilograms of 
cacao entered Guayaquil, compared with 
1,999,849 kilograms in January and 783,007 
kilograms in February 1950. Controlled rice 
mills reported rice entries during the month 
at only 2,447 kilograms, compared with 92,- 
044 kilograms in January and 64,073 kilo- 
grams in February 1950. 

Unofficial figures indicate that 414,109 
stems of bananas were exported during Feb- 
ruary, compared with 353,231 stems in 
January and 366,593 stems in February 1950. 

General figures for Ecuador’s 1950 census 
were announced in February. The Nation’s 
total population was given as 3,076,933, of 
which about 1,555,799 were males and 1,521,- 
134 females—-U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, 
GUAYAQUIL, Mar. 12, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 


To facilitate the importation of products 
that may be in short supply in the future, 
several changes are made in article classifica- 
tions as listed in the International Ex- 
change Control Law of Ecuador, by decree- 
law No. 388, published in the Registro Oficial 
of March 8, 1951, and reported in a recent 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Quito. 

Importers will not be required to pay the 
33 percent exchange tax on merchandise 
transferred from list B to list A if shipment 
from the country of origin was made on or 
before the date of the decree. Importers 
will pay only the exchange tax of 33 percent 
on merchandise transferred from list C to 
list B, and reimbursement will be effected 
with foreign exchange granted by the Cen- 
tral Bank of Ecuador, if shipment from the 
country of origin was made on or before 
the date of the decree. The date of ship- 
ment or dispatch is that on which the mer- 
chandise was sent from the factory or by 
intermediary of other shippers in accordance 
with the respective documented proof filed 
with the Department of Exchange. Excep- 
tions to these regulations are imports that 
have been made or will be made through 
payment in advance by check or by open or 
granted letter of credit before the date of 
the decree, and such imports will be subject 
to the conditions stipulated in the respec- 
tive import permits, as much for effecting 
reimbursements of foreign exchange as for 
payment of corresponding duties. 

The list of commodities and goods affected 
by the decree has been sent to the Regional 
Offices of the Department of Commerce. 
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TEMPORARY CHANGES IN TARIFF To ALLEVI- 
ATE Foop SHORTAGES 


The food situation in Ecuador has become 
rather acute during recent weeks as a result 
of poor crops last year, distribution and 
transportation difficulties, and speculative 
activities of dealers, states a recent dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Quito. These 
shortages have resulted in substantial price 
increases for certain commodities, which in 
turn have created hardships and unrest 
among the people. 

To relieve this situation, the Government 
has recently taken several measures designed 
to increase the supply of certain food prod- 
ucts and bring prices down. The principal 
steps are as follows: 

(1) A Presidential Decree was passed on 
March 8, which exempts from all duties and 
taxes other than consular and port fees the 
following products: Garlic; onions and small 
onions, in containers, unpreserved; potatoes; 
beans and lentils; corn in grain and on cob, 
in containers. These exemptions are in ef- 
fect temporarily until May 15, 1951. 

(2) On March 10, the Government issued 
a decree which prohibits the export of rice 
and requires dealers and warehouses to de- 
clare all stocks on hand and to sell 30 per- 
cent of such stocks to the Government food 
distribution office at prices fixed by the 
Government. 

(3) Another decree was issued on March 
10, which permits the free importation of 
up to 6,500 tons of wheat. This exemption 
of wheat from duties is temporary until 
the Ecuadoran wheat crop for 1951 is har- 
vested. This decree also empowers the Min- 
ister of Economy to fix prices of flour manu- 
factured in Ecuador at levels not higher than 
those in effect on January 1, 1951. 

It is believed that these various measures 
will stimulate a considerable increase in food 
imports in the near future and therefore 
tend to reduce local prices and decrease 
further speculation and hoarding. 


El Salvador 


H1cH PRICES FOR COFFEE EXPORTS SUSTAIN 
PROSPERITY ; IMPORTS CONTINUE HEAVY 


Heavy coffee exports since the beginning 
of the year at the excellent prices that have 
obtained have added to Salvador’s ever- 
mounting gold and exchange balances and 
made it possible for the country to continue 
operating as one of the few areas where ex- 
change and import restrictions do not com- 
plicate foreign-trade operations. As of Feb- 
ruary 28, visible balances of the banking 
system totaled slightly over $62,000,000, an 
increase of almost $20,000,000 since the be- 
ginning of the year. Import merchandise 
continued to arrive in great volume, and, 
although inventories are generally high, im- 
port ordering is still heavy. At time of this 
report (March 19) both wholesale and retail 
trade were reported as generally good, as was 
the case in the preceding month. Pre-Easter 
shopping for soft goods and fancy food items 
was brisk. 

A total of 228,024 bags (of 60 kilograms) 
of coffee was exported during February. 
This brings coffee exports since the beginning 
of the current crop year, last November 1, to 
a total of 732,178 bags. As of February 28 an 
additional 166,212 bags were in port awaiting 
shipment. Local coffee men have remarked 
that this year the crop has been sold and 
moved unusually early. As of March 15 the 
Compafia Salvadorena de Café reported that 
total exports sales registrations from the 
1950-51 crop had reached 925,000 bags. The 
entire export crop is expected to total about 
1,100,000 bags. During most of February and 
early March good washed Salvadoran coffees 
were quoted at about $56.25 f. o. b. Salva- 
doran port. Highgrowns went for as much 
as $57. 

The preliminary outlook for the next crop 
is excellent. The coffee trees reportedly are 





in splendid condition. However, as always, 
everything depends on whether there is 
enough rainfall within the next month or 
two. Last year the extended dry season lim- 
ited coffee output considerably, especially in 
the eastern coffee areas. In an attempt to 
avert drought damage this year the Ministry 
of Agriculture has brought in cloud-seeding 
equipment and has entrusted the job of in- 
ducing rainfall artificially to the Compania 
de Café. Cloud-seeding operations will begin 
shortly. 

The newly formed Grain Stabilization In- 
stitute has purchased 5,000 short tons of 
white corn in the United States and was 
gratified to see local market prices fall as 
soon as announcement of the purchase was 
made. Corn, the most important part of the 
diet of the Salvadoran masses, had recently 
been selling for as much as $7.20 a hundred 
pounds in some places. As soon as the Insti- 
tute started offering its imported corn, which 
is already on the way at $4.80, local grain, 
which had been rather scarce on the market, 
suddenly became plentiful at about $5.20. 
In an effort to encourage expanded plantings 
the Institute has announced to farmers that 
it will buy their next crop at a guaranteed 
price of $4. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES STEPS TO INSURE 
ADEQUATE SUPPLIES 


Purchasing commissions that went to the 
United States to seek out equipment and 
materials for Government stockpiling have 
already spent more than half of the $4,000,- 
000 budgeted for construction and road- 
building equipment, agricultural machinery, 
and medical supplies and equipment. 

On March 8 El Salvador signed a trade 
treaty with Nicaragua, which included a 
lengthy list of commodities that will be 
permitted free entry into either country if 
originating in the other. The treaty is ex- 
pected to increase Salvadoran imports of 
grain and cattle from Nicaragua when do- 
mestic supplies are low. A similar treaty is 
planned for negotiation with Guatemala 
soon. El Salvador has had a free trade 
treaty with Honduras for many years. Under 
the terms of the United States-El Salvador 
reciprocal trade agreement of 1937, United 
States products do not enjoy concessions ex- 
tended by El Salvador to Central American 
nations. 


HEAVY POPULATION INDUCES EMIGRATION 


Early in March the results of the 1950 
population census were made public. The 
population of El Salvador, which has an 
area of roughly 10,000 square miles, was cal- 
culated at 1,187,136, an increase of 29.6 per- 
cent since the last census was taken in 1930. 
The heavy population in this intensively 
cultivated small country has induced many 
Salvadorans to emigrate in recent sears. 
There are several hundred thousiund Sal- 
vadorans now living in Honduras, Guatemala, 
and Nicaragua. The results of the agricul- 
tural census are expected to be forthcoming 
about the middle of the year. The Depart- 
ment of the Census is planning to conduct 
an industrial census late in April.—uwU. S. 
EMBASSY, SAN SALVADOR, Mar. 19, 1951. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT Duty IMPOSED ON GIFT PACKAGES 


An import duty of 20 percent ad valorem 
is established in France on the following gift 
shipments received by post, parcel post, and 
air, by an order of March 14, 1951, published 
in the Journal Officiel of March 15, according 
to a report of March 16 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Paris: Shipments of a personal or 
family character containing several com- 
modities of different kinds subject to cus- 
toms duties, weighing less than 10 kilograms 
(22 pounds), and valued at less than 5,000 
francs (April 1, 1951, 350 francs—US$1). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The parcels may not contain tobacco, 
matches, or commodities especially prohib- 
ited by published orders. 

Such parcels are admitted without for- 
malities of import or exchange control on 
condition that they are individual parcels 
sent gratuitously from individual to indi- 
vidual. 

Previous regulations providing for duty- 
and tax-free entry of gift parcels as estab- 
lished by notices to importers published in 
the Journal Officiel of June 7 and September 
26, 1945, and October 7, 1948, were rescinded 
by a notice to importers published in the 
Journal Officiel of January 13, 1951. 


French Moroeeo 


Exchange and Finance 


DOLLAR-RETENTION QUOTA INCREASED 


Effective on January 1, 1951, exporters in 
the French Zone of Morocco are authorized 
to retain, under the EFAC account system, 
up to 25 percent of their foreign-exchange 
proceeds from exports to the dollar zone, 
states a recent dispatch from the U. S. Con- 
sulate at Rabat. 

In order to promote Moroccan exports to 
the dollar zone the retention quota of earned 
foreign exchange under the EFAC account, 
in addition to being increased from 15 to 25 
percent, can now be used not only by the 
original holder of the account but also by 
third persons; furthermore, the retained 
proceeds can now be used not only for im- 
portation of capital equipment as hereto- 
fore but also for any goods useful to the 
Moroccan economy, including consumption 
goods. 

The percentage for retention of earned 
foreign exchange from exports to zones other 
than the dollar zone remains 10 percent as 
before. 


Hashemite Jordan 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW FOREIGN-EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY 
REGULATIONS 


New regulations concerning foreign ex- 
change and currency have come into force 
in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, ac- 
cording to the Official Gazette of January 16, 
1951. 

The main provisions are as follows: Only 
dealers authorized by the Controller of 
Currency may lend, sell, borrow, or buy for- 
eign exchange; permits must be obtained 
from the Controller of Currency to bring in 
or take out any Jordan currency in excess 
of the exemptions here shown; to take out 
any foreign exchange, gold, or bills of ex- 
change; to draw up any document permit- 
ting money to be collected outside of Jordan; 
and generally to make any payments outside 
of Jordan; travellers must report on arrival 
and departure the amount of Jordan cur- 
rency, foreign currency, bills of exchange, 
etc., and satisfy the authorities that no 
evasion of the regulations is intended. 

The following exemptions have been made 
by the Controller of Currency: Persons en- 
tering Jordan from Syria or Lebanon may 
bring in a maximum of 100 dinars or 20 
dinars if coming from any other territory; 
no limit is set for foreign currency brought 
into Jordan, but it must be registered in the 
person’s passport; persons leaving Jordan for 
Syria or Lebanon may take out a maximum 
of 100 dinars, and persons leaving for any 
other territory may take 20 dinars; persons 
leaving Jordan may take out the equivalent 
of 10 dinars in currencies other than that 
of the Jordan Currency Board; remittances 
to neighboring Arab countries may be made 
by postal order up to 5 dinars a month to 
any One person. 
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Iraq 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE UNSETTLED; DEMAND FOR U. S. 
GoopDs MAINTAINED 


Trade conditions in Iraq during February 
remained unsettled. The traditional lull, 
together with a depressed market, resulted 
in a slow movement of stocks from wholesale 
to consumer levels. Slower deliveries of im- 
ports and the tendencies of some exporters 
to withhold stocks for higher prices also 
contributed to the unsettlement. An addi- 
tional complicating factor was the price dis- 
parity. Many retail prices, particularly of 
cotton piece goods, still were below wholesale 
replacement costs. Despite this traditionally 
quiet period, the demand at the wholesale 
level for United States hard goods, refrigera- 
tors, tires and tubes, and automobiles 
continued good. 

Forecasts of bumper crops of wheat and 
barley continue. As a result of its record 
distribution of approved cotton seed, the 
Directorate General of Agriculture antici- 
pates that the 1951 crop will be four times as 
great as last year’s. 

A heavy spring wool clip is indicated be- 
cause the mild winter has kept mortality low 
and produced good grazing conditions. 
Prices of pulled wool were held at the level 
of $1.60 a pound f. o. b. Basra, as United 
States buyers appeared uncertain of the 
effects of United States price controls. 

The prospects for improvement in Iraq’s 
general balance-of-trade position should be 
considerably bolstered by indicated export 
surpluses and the currently high world 
prices of wheat, barley, cotton, and wool. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS FOR BRAZIL’S NATIONAL MOTORS 
FacTORY FACILITATED UNDER BRAZIL- 
ITALY PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
RATIFIED 


The general, unlimited, unconditional, 
most-favored-nation trade agreement be- 
tween Mexico and Yugoslavia signed in Mex- 
ico City on March 17, 1950, has now been 
ratified by the Mexican Government, by 
means of a Presidential Decree of December 
27, 1950, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 15, 1951, promulgating the ratification 
by the Mexican Senate. 

[The signing of this agreement was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 24, 1950.] 


SPECIFIED ITEMS No LONGER REQUIRE 
IMPORT PERMITS 


The Mexican Ministry of Economy, by a 
resolution of March 14, 1951, published in 
the Diario Oficial of March 16 and effective 
therewith, has declared that import permits 
are henceforth unnecessary for items spe- 
cifically listed. 

The published list includes toys of wood, 
metal, plastic materials, celluloid, gutta- 
percha, or rubber; all kinds of dolls, dressed 
or not, and spare parts for dolls; refrigerators 
of metal, enameled or not, and of wood; laces 
of cotton or artificial fibers, with or without 
embroidery, bead, metal, or other adornment; 
embroidered cotton bands up to 60 centi- 
meters wide; cosmetics, cold creams, po- 
mades, skin creams, lotions, face powders, 
perfume censers, hair dyes, and aromatic 


solutions of natural or synthetic perfume 
with alcohol or ether base; and unspecified 
manufactures of plastic, celluloid, gelatin, 
gutta-percha, or rubber materials, even when 
containing ordinary metal of any kind. 

Information as to these changes may be 
obtained from the American Republics Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from the Department’s Field Offices. 


Export TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The Mexican export tariff was modified by 
a Presidential Decree signed on November 26, 
1950, published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 24, 1951, and effective 5 days thereafter. 
The changes are as follows (former rates of 
duty are shown in parentheses) : 

Tariff 

fraction Description and dutiable unit Duty in pesos 

24-01 Vegetable waxes, not specified, 4.74 (same) 
gross kilogram. 

Note: Description formerly 
read: ‘‘Vegetable waxes, what- 
ever their composition, pres- 
entation, and container, not 
specified.””, This description 
subsequently was reestab- 
lished with the same rate of 
duty by a decree of February 
26, 1951, published March 10, 
1951. 

28-02 Candelilla wax, industrialized, 0.25 
when imported in powder or 
in flakes, gross kilogram. 

Note: Description formerly 
read, ‘“‘Henequen wax,” and 
was dutiable at 0.50 per gross 
kilogram. Subsequently, this 
description and rate of duty 
were reestablished by the 
decree of February 26, 1951, 
mentioned above. 

73-14 Furniture of wood prepared Exempt = (Ex- 
with lacquer, enamel, tulle, empt and 5 
fabrics of all kinds, or incrus- percent). 
tations of other materials, 
gross kilogram. 

73-15 Furniture of carved wood, Exempt (Ex- 
gross kilogram. empt and 5 

percent). 

73-16 Furniture of wood, not speci- Exempt (Ex- 
fied, gross kilogram. empt and 5 

percent). 

91-07 Chains of gold provided they 0.10 and 5 per- 
do not weigh more than 15 cent, 
grams per lineal meter, net 
gram. 

Note: This is a new classi- 
fication. These items appar- 
ently were formerly classified 
under fraction 91-04, dutiable 
at 0.45 per net gram and 15 
percent. 


MINERAL EXPORTS FROM SOUTHERN TERRI- 
TORY OF BAJA CALIFORNIA EXEMPT FROM 
SURTAX 


The 15-percent ad valorem surtax is no 
longer applicable to exports of minerals, met- 
als, and metallurgical products from the 
Southern Territory of Baja California, by a 
circular telegram signed on March 2, 1951, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 9, 
and effective therewith. However, to enjoy 
this exemption, these products must have 
been produced exclusively in the Southern 
Territory of Baja California. 

(For former dispositions of the 15-percent 
surtax on exports from Baja California, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 27, 
March 6, and May 15, 1950.) 


PERMIT REQUIRED FOR FRESH MILK IM- 
PORTED INTO NORTHERN TERRITORY OF 
BaJa CALIFORNIA 


Fresh milk (fraction 1,22.10 ofthe Mexican 
import tariff) requires a permit from the 
Ministry of Economy for import into the 
Northern Territory of Baja California, by a 
resolution signed on March 10, 1951, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 12, and 
effective therewith. 


EXPORT PERMITS FOR VARIOUS IXTLE 
FABRICS CANCELED 


Permits for export from Mexico of various 
unprocessed ixtle fibers, such as palma, pita, 
huapilla, zamandoque, espadin, and other 
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unspecified agave fibers are canceled, by a 
circular telegram signed on February 26, 1951, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 12, 
and effective therewith. The cancellation 
also applies to these fibers in semiprocessed 
form, such as tow, carded fiber, matted fiber, 
and waste. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMODITY AGREEMENT 
WITH NORWAY CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”’) 


New Zealand 


RECENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


WATERFRONT STRIKES AND DECLARATION OF 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


The cessation of regular stevedore work 
at all of New Zealand's ports since February 
19 and the subsequent collective refusal of 
waterside workers to accept overtime work 
is seriously affecting the national economy. 
Sympathetic strike action has been taken 
in certain coal-mining areas and has 
stopped construction on the Waikator River 
hydroelectric projects. The stoppages are 
particularly harmful, as they occurred at 
the height of the export season, and the 
Government after declaring a national 
emergency ordered the limited troops avail- 
able to handle priority cargo, principally 
foodstuffs at Auckland and Wellington. 
The Government deregistered the Water- 
side Workers’ Union which is affiliated with 
the Trade Union Congress. The Govern- 
ment’s action is supported by the press and 
apparently by public opinion. Leaders of 
the opposition have denounced the methods 
of the Waterside Union but have stated that 
a compulsory conciliation conference should 
have first been called. Officers of the Fed- 
eration of Labor and workers in general have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the 15-per- 
cent basic wage increase (minus the interim 
raise of last June) ordered by the Court of 
Arbitration, effective February 15. The 
Federation, however, has continued to up- 
hold the established procedures of concili- 
ation and arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes and has offered to assist in settling 
the present dispute so that trade-unionists 
of its affiliations will not suffer unduly. 


HIGHER Cost Or LIVING: STEPS TAKEN TO 
COMBAT INCREASES 


Following the wage order, the Government 
announced that it would peg the retail 
prices of essential foods, absorb such extra 
costs through increased subsidies, limit 
the price increase of goods under price con- 
trol, and keep a close watch over prices of 
commodities at present exempt from such 
controls (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 19, 1951). The subsidy on eggs was 
increased to allow for a 5d. ($0.05) per dozen 
price increase to producers. A Government 
subsidy of 10s. ($1.12) per pound on all im- 
ported woolen and worsted yarns has been 
introduced but in no case will the subsidy 
be allowed to exceed 50 percent of the in- 
voice price. The all-group consumer price 
index for the fourth quarter of 1950 reached 
1105, or 1.7 percent higher than the 1087 
for the preceding quarter. Price increases 
of food, clothing, footwear, and to a lesser 
extent fuel and lighting, mainly accounted 
for the upward movement. 


Woo. SALES SUSPENDED 


Wool sales in New Zealand have been sus- 
pended because of the Waterside workers’ 
strike. The last sale was held on February 
21, 1951. It is planned to resume sales after 
the strike is settled, and buyers have some 
assurance that the wool purchased will be 
shipped. 

Some irregularity developed in the wool 
market during the second round of sales 
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opening in January. Wool prices eased 
slightly in early February but showed 
strength in midmonth sales at Christ 


Church and Dunedin. Prices ranged be- 
tween 30 to 40 percent higher than those of 
late December. Exports of wool as compiled 
by the Wool Disposal Commission for the 
July—December 1950 period totaled 287,947 
bales which included 54,090 bales exported 
to the United States. Wool exports for the 
comparable 6-month period in 1949 exceeded 
362,000 bales with shipments to the United 
States amounting to 21,361 bales. 


MARKETING OF MEAT, BUTTER, AND CHEESE 


The British Ministry of Food has agreed to 
pay New Zealand an over-all price increase 
of 544 percent for the current season’s meat 
under bulk sales contract. The meat short- 
age in Britain and other factors have altered 
the earlier plans to ship 5,000 tons of meat 
to the United States and Canada, and only 
small token shipments are now expected. 
Reports show that the supply of the Domin- 
ion’s frozen meat for export so far this sea- 
son is about 19,000 tons lower than in the 
same 15-week period of 1949-50. High wool 
prices have been reducing the availability 
of lambs for slaughter. 

The guaranteed price to factories for ex- 
port butter and cheese was raised approxi- 
mately 15 percent, effective February 15, to 
cover recent wage increases. This will mean 
that losses will be incurred by the market- 
ing commission in its contract exports to 
the United Kingdom. 


FINANCIAL AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The water-front stoppage has currently ac- 
centuated the supply problem of metals, 
cement, and other items for many manufac- 
turers and builders. Higher costs and the 
possible relaxation of import controls are a 
threat to the existence of the least economic 
manufacturing units. The Government 
stated in late January that a committee 
would soon be appointed to make a thorough 
study of New Zealand’s land and income-tax 
system. The calling of a national economic 
conference attended by representatives of 
industry and labor is under consideration. 

The Reserve Bank’s note issue as of Feb- 
ruary 14 stood at NZ£57,900,000 ($162,180,- 
000), a drop of more than NZ£2,000,000 
($5,600,000) from a month earlier and NZ£12,- 
200,000 ($24,160,000) over the figure recorded 
a year ago. Trading bank advances during 
December 1950 were reported at a record 
level of NZ£109,000,000 ($205,200,000), rep- 
resenting an increase of more than 20 percent 
from the level of June 1950 and over 36 per- 
cent higher than the figure for December 
1949. The rise in commodity prices and costs 
together with freer importing are recognized 
as the principal reasons for this upward trend 
in loans. The relaxation of Reserve Bank 
Controls during the past year also has been 
a contributing factor. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND IMPORT CONTROLS 


Preliminary figures on exchange-control 
transactions recently released by the Reserve 
Bank show that for the calendar year 1950, 
receipts exceeded payments by NZ£14,500,000 
($40,600,000). Total receipts of NZ£213,- 
600,000 ($598,080,000) included NZ£865,- 
000,000 ($238,000,000) from the export of 
wool. Total payments of NZ£199,100,000 
($557,480,000) included NZ£162,800,000 
($455,840,000) for imports on private and 
Government account. 

Motorcar imports from soft-currency areas 
were freed from import control on February 
9, but most dealers believe that reduced avail- 
ability from overseas will limit such imports. 
The question of motorcars from hard-cur- 
rency areas is under review. The Board of 
Trade is currently reviewing 145 items on 
the import licensing schedule with a view to 
freeing them from controls when supplied 
from soft-currency countries. Many of these 
goods are of a type produced locally, and 
domestic firms are given until March 16 to 
state objections. 





TRANSPORTATION 


The New Zealand Government has decided 
to build a railway from Edgecombe to Muru- 
para in order to provide adequate transpor- 
tation for the planned timber and pulp proj- 
ects which will utilize pine timber from 
the Kaiangarda State Forest. The railway 
costs, including rolling stock, are estimated 
at NZ£3,000,000 ($8,400,000). Because much 
of the route is over mountainous terrain, 
construction may take 4 or 5 years. Accord- 
ing to press reports, tenders for preliminary 
work will be called in the near future. 

The Government indicated that the sec- 
tion south of Auckland to Frankton of the 
North Island main trunk line will be elec- 
trified first. The Administration's efforts to 
remove or reduce its railways’ operating defi. 
cits have been showing favorable results. 
The rail strike of December, however, was a 
costly set-back. 

The Minister of Railways announced in 
mid-February that the Government has ac- 
cepted the tender of a British-New Zealand 
firm to operate its air-freight service across 
the Cook Straits. This service has been 
operated by planes under charter from the 
National Airways Corporation. A Pan Ameri- 
can Stratocruiser made demonstration flights 
at Auckland on March 2. Later, such air- 
craft is expected to operate regularly on the 
trans-Pacific route.—U. S. Empassy, WELLING- 
TON, Mar. 2, 1951. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMODITY AGREEMENT 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS CONCLUDED 


A supplementary commodity agreement to 
the trade agreement of January 1947 between 
Norway and the Netherlands was concluded 
in Oslo on March 3, 1951, according to a 
report dated March 16 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Oslo. The commodity agreement be- 
came effective January 1, 1951 and is to run 
for 1 year. Norwegian import and export 
quotas agreed upon are estimated at $14,300,- 
000 and $19,300,000, respectively. 

The new agreement binds the two Govern- 
ments to issue upon application, necessary 
licenses for the import and export of goods 
in quantities set forth in the commodity 
quota lists. The agreement makes reserva- 
tions to allow for possible OEEC decisions 
and specifies new negotiations in the event 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands 
should decide on a joint trade policy. 

The principal commodities on the quota 
lists include Norwegian exports of fish and 
fish products (including herring meal and 
hardened fats), pulp, paper, cyanamide, and 
ferroalloys. Dutch exports include textiles, 
foodstuffs (including cacao products, fresh 
vegetables, and coffee), superphosphate, 
flower bulbs and nursery products, pig iron, 
sheet bars, iron drums, machinery, and elec- 
trotechnical and radio products. 


Pakistan 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 


The signing of a trade agreement between 
Pakistan and India, effective from February 
26, 1951, to June 30, 1952, was the principal 
event in February. With recognition by 
India of the par value of the Pakistan rupee 
and the announcement of Indian acceptance 
of the Pakistan rupee rate for current trade 
and payments transactions, conversion into 
free sterling of balances accuring from such 
transactions was authorized. 

The principal benefits to Pakistan provided 
by the agreement are imports of coal, which 
is in short supply in East Pakistan, textiles, 
structural steel, cement, and other products 
required for the national industrialization 
program. General satisfaction with the pact 
was somewhat tempered by concern over its 
possible effect on the price structures in both 
countries. The price of Indian textiles was 
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reported to be soaring. A rising trend in 
prices of food grains in West Pakistan was 
attributed to the possibility of shortages 
resulting from commitments to India of 
325,000 tons up to December 1951, and 445,000 
tons thereafter, crops permitting. Jute 
prices rose sharply after the commitment to 
India of 1,000,000 bales by June 1951, and 
2,500,000 bales in the 12 months thereafter. 
However, the cotton market, which following 
conclusion of the agreement showed renewed 
vigor in its inflationary swing, has been 
sobered by decreased international demand, 
including unexpectedly little interest from 
Indian buyers. (India is to receive as much 
cotton as desired, with the provision that 
if Pakistan imposes destinational quotas 
India is guaranteed 400,000 bales for the 
1951-52 cotton season.) The slump in the 
cotton market may also be attributed to the 
small amount of exportable cotton in the 
market, on which basis the Government has 
refused to issue further export licenses. 

In conjunction with the conclusion of the 
trade pact, Pakistan has accepted an Indian 
proposal for a conference of railway officials 
to be held on April 1 to discuss resumption of 
normal rail traffic between the two countries. 

A French Economic Mission visited Karachi 
in February and indicated a desire to import 
from Pakistan “about 90,000 tons of jute this 
year, besides cotton, hides, and skins.’”’ In 
exchange, it is anticipated that France will 
provide industrial equipment. Negotiations 
for a new trade agreement between the two 
countries are to be carried on in Paris during 
March. The previous agreement expired in 
November 1950. 

During the month the Tariff Commission 
held inquiries into requests from various in- 
dustries for protection. A Commission rec- 
ommendation for an import duty on hurri- 
cane lanterns was put into effect by the 
Government. Preliminary hearings were 
held on the woolen, glassware, and grinding- 
wheel industries, and the decision was made 
for full inquiries into a number of other 
industries, including the soap, paints and 
varnish, lock, machine-tool, plastics, wire 
netting, and incandescent lamp industries. 

In an effort to meet expenditures for the 
rehabilitation of refugees, the Government 
on February 5 announced the levy of a tax 
on import and export licenses. The tax is 
payable on any license whether or not fully 
or partly used and which is valid for any 
amount and period from the commencement 
of the Imports and Exports (Control) Act, 
1950, up to March 31, 1951. 

The first census of Pakistan was to have 
been completed on February 28. The enu- 
meration was completed in Karachi and was 
reported nearing completion in the Prov- 
inces. The census was estimated to have 
cost 4,000,000 rupees. (U. S. EMBAssy, 
KARACHI, MAR. 14, 1951.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXxPorT DuTy VALUES ON RAW HIDES AND 
SKINS ALTERED 


Beginning on April 15, 1951, the dutiable 
basis for raw hides and skins exported from 
Pakistan will be the current average market 
value instead of the annual tariff value. 

The change was adopted because recent 
market increases have altered the prices of 
hides and skins, and thus the tariff values 
Set at the beginning of the year are no longer 


considered representative of true market 
values. 
Panama 


Exchange and Finance 
PANAMA TRUST COMPANY WILL RECONSIGN 
MERCHANDISE ON REQUEST 


A director of the Panama Trust Co. has 
informed the Embassy that the bank will 
reconsign to any other bank in Panama, for 
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collection purposes any merchandise shipped 
against draft for collection provided a spe- 
cific request for such reconsignment is re- 
ceived from the shipper’s bank in the United 
States, according to a recent dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Panama. 

The Panama Trust Co. was ordered to 
suspend operations temporarily by a court 
order issued on March 7, 1951. The action 
followed a report by the bank’s directors 
to the Comptroller General of the Republic 
which revealed that the amount of cash on 
hand in the bank had fallen below the mini- 
mum required by law. The bank’s assets, 
however, were reported to exceed its liabilities 
by $1,379,559.36. The suspension order was 
issued to enable the bank to collect outstand- 


ing accounts and thereby increase its cash 
on hand. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COST-OF-PRODUCTION FIGURE FOR COTTON 
CHANGED FOR EXPORT TAX PURPOSES 


The figure which will be used as the repre- 
sentative cost of production for determina- 
tion of the tax on exports of cotton from 
Peru has been increased 100 soles for the 1951 
cotton harvest, according to a recent dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Lima. In calcu- 
lating the export tax, the new cost of produc- 
tion figure to be used is 370 soles per quintal 
(101.4 U. S. pounds) for Tanguis and 390 
soles per quintal for Pima cotton. 

The export tax will be less this year than 
last year for cotton with the same spot quo- 
tation because the export tax is equal to the 
difference between the cost-of-production 
figure and the spot quotation. Future sales 
which have been made of the 1951 harvest 
and spot sales made after the 1951 harvest 
begins reaching the ports, which will be 
sometime in April for Tanguis and July for 
Pima, will receive the benefit of the new cost- 
of-production figures. 


Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE TAX AND NEW CORPORATE- 
INCOME-TAxX BILLS SIGNED 


Bills passed by the Phillippine Congress 
instituting a tax on foreign-exchange trans- 
actions and increasing tax rates on corporate 
incomes were signed by President Quirino 
on March 28, 1951, and became Republic Acts 
601 and 600, respectively. 

The special excise tax on sales of foreign 
exchange, effective from March 29, 1951, is 
set at 17 percent and will remain in force 
for 2 years. Receipts will accrue to the Gen- 
eral Fund in the National Treasury. The 
tax does not apply to exchange sold for 
remittances for the following: 


Imports of industrial and agricultural 
machinery covered by import licenses 
granted prior to effective date of Republic 
Act 601 and for which letters of credit were 
opened before January 1, 1951; 

Machinery and/or raw materials to be 
used by “new and necessary” industries; 

Living expenses of students studying 
abroad not exceeding the equivalent of 
$300 a month, tuition, and school fees; 

Reinsurance, and marine and aviation 
insurance; 

Premiums on United States Government 
life insurance policies for veterans and on 
life insurance policies issued before De- 
cember 9, 1949; and 

Expenses for drydock and repair abroad 
of Philippine vessels or for repair abroad 
of Philippine airplanes, and purchase 
price or charter fees of Philippine vessels 
and airplanes. 


Refund of the exchange tax may be ap- 
plied for when foreign exchange is used to 
pay for imports of certain commodities if 
proof of importation can be _ provided. 


Among the commodities are the following: 
Rice, flour, tapioca, soybeans, canned milk, 
canned fish, cattle, beef, chocolate, malt 
sirup, and flavors; antibiotics, biologicals, 
hormones, pharmaceutical drugs for com- 
pounding medicines, vitamins, anesthetics, 
and laboratory reagents; dental suppiies; 
X-ray films; selected medical and hospital 
supplies in quantities certified by the Direc- 
tor of Hospitals; selected drugs and medi- 
cines as certified by the Secretary of Health; 
fertilizers; poultry feeds; newsprint; text- 
books, reference books, and approved supple- 
mentary readers; and book paper, book cloth, 
and chip board for printing approved supple- 
mentary readers for the Government, quanti- 
ties to be certified by the Director of Printing. 

Provision is also made for refund of the 
tax collected on exchange expended for im- 
port of articles or containers used by the 
importer himself in the manufacture or 
preparation of products to be _ exported. 
Proof of such use must be supplied. 

All refunds are made by the Central Bank. 

New corporate-income-tax rates are retro- 
active to January 1, 1951. Rates are 20 per- 
cent on net incomes through 100,000 pesos 
and 28 percent on net incomes over 100,000 
pesos. (1 peso=US$0.50.) Formerly, the tax 
on net incomes of corporations was a flat 
16 percent. 


Portugal 


RAw - MATERIAL SHORTAGES SEVERE IN 
MARCH; GOVERNMENT ACTS TO INSURE 
SUPPLIES 


There was little change in business con- 
ditions in Portugal during the past month. 
Shortages of raw materials continued to 
be the principal handicap to industrial pro- 
duction. A number of small parcels of tin 
plate were received, mainly from the United 
States, but the total was insufficient for more 
than 1 month’s operation of the sardine- 
canning industry, and there were increased 
fears of a crisis in the industry if adequate 
sources of supply of tin plate could not be 
found in the near future. 

Cotton-spinning mills continued to op- 
erate at 60 percent of capacity, but were 
informed that the supply of cotton during 
the 6 months April through September 
would be reduced to permit operation at 
only 55 percent of capacity. An order of 
the Ministry of Economy dated March 1, 
allocated cotton yarn to weaving mills on 
the basis of their consumption in the first 
6 months of 1950, reduced in proportion to 
the reduction in the supply of raw cotton 
to the spinning mills, and further provided 
that except as otherwise authorized spinning 
mills might sell only to companies that 
were their customers in the base period. 

The Minister of Economy in a public 
address on February 25 stated that exports 
of wool would be permitted only to the 
extent that stocks exceeded the industry’s 
ability to use them. Woolen mills continued 
to operate at about half of capacity, because 
of consumer resistance to the high prices, 
but they hoped to obtain army contracts. 

ECA approved on February 20 an alloca- 
tion of $990,000 for equipment for a steel- 
pipe factory, which is planned to have a 
capacity of 8,000 tons of pipe a year, or 
enough to meet the normal requirements 
of Portugal and the Colonies. It was antic- 
ipated that the factory would be ready to 
start production by about the middle of 
1952. 

The Minister of Economy in a public ad- 
dress on February 25 referred to the possi- 
bility that inflation would result from in- 
flationary tendencies in other countries, but 
said that the Government had taken steps 
to assure an adequate supply of goods for 
which it was responsible, and to regulate 
prices. The President of the Commercial 
Association pointed out in the National 
Assembly that there was a change in Por- 
tugal in the second half of 1950 from a 
deflationary to an inflationary trend and 
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urged liberalization of the Government's 
policy on imports to prevent that trend 
from going too far. 


Crop OUTLOOK Goop 


Rain continued to fall steadily through- 
out February and the first half of March. 
There was some damage to crops along the 
Tagus River and in low-lying areas and 
some delay in spring planting. Damage was 
surprisingly light, however, and delays in 
planting were not expected to cause any 
losses as water reserves appeared to be ample 
to last through the summer. Although it 
was still too early to make predictions, there 
seemed every reason to expect that, in the 
absence of exceptionally unfavorable condi- 
tions in April and May, crops would be 
even better than in 1950. 


GOVERNMENT PROVIDES FOR PUBLIC PROJECTS 


The National Assembly concluded its de- 
bate on the Economic Reconstruction Law of 
1935 (15-year plan) and approved a motion 
to the effect that the law had been of great 
value and was well carried out and that the 
Government should proceed with economic 
projects that can be completed within short 
periods and within the budget and should 
give preference to those that are directly 
productive. The debate brought iittle criti- 
cism, although one deputy argued that the 
Government's economic policy had frozen the 
capital market and reduced the availability 
of private capital. He stated that an ex- 
cessive concentration of wealth in the hands 
of the State was undesirable and urged that 
private initiative be encouraged. 

The National Assembly approved on March 
13 a Government proposal for a 300,000,000 
escudo 25-year internal loan at 3'4 percent, 
the proceeds to be used for extraordinary 
expenditures covering economic develop- 
ments, amortization of other loans, additions 
to State properties, and imperative require- 
ments for public defense. 


GENERAL 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Portugal and Great Britain was signed in 
London March 8, replacing agreements that 
expired on December 31, 1950. It was under- 
stood that the agreement gave some assur- 
ances regarding the supply of raw materials 
needed by the two countries. 

Rates for electric current in Lisbon were 
substantially reduced, ostensibly because of 
the lower cost of hydroelectric power pro- 
duced at Castelo do Bode, although the 
actual reduction in the cost of production 
and transmission was acknowledged by the 
Ministry of Economy to be slight. 

Ceiling prices on a number of medicines 
are to be reduced sufficiently to effect a 
savings to consumers of 38,000,000 escudos, 
of which 17,000,000 will be on imported medi- 
cines and 21,000,000 on domestic products, 
according to an official announcement. The 
reduction was made possible partly by a 
decrease in duties on pharmaceuticals in 
September 1950, and partly by a decrease in 
prices of imported ingredients, which do- 
mestic laboratories have not passed along to 
consumers, but the trade generally feels that 
some of the reductions have been too drastic 
and that revisions will be necessary. 

The Ministry of Finance issued an instruc- 
tion to customs offices on the Spanish border 
to exercise greater vigilance in examining 
travelers’ baggage. The order stated that 
there had been considerable smuggling of 
Spanish products, which are in general sub- 
stantially cheaper than similar Portuguese 
products, by train and automobile passen- 
gers.—U. S. EmpBassy, LISBON, Mar. 26, 1951. 


Saudi Arabia 


Economic Conditions 


RIYAL STEADIED IN FEBRUARY; CONSTRUC- 
TION ACTIVE 


Official efforts to stabilize the Saudi riyal 
at a lower rate continued during February. 
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After a rise to 3.164%, qurush to the dollar 
(about $0.31) on February 5, the riyal fol- 
lowed a steady course. This performance 
largely reflected the Government’s decision 
of January 31 to request local banks to sta- 
bilize their rates in order to lower the riyal’s 
dollar value to $0.26, as compared with $0.278 
on January 27. 

There were a number of significant con- 
struction developments during the month. 
Among the more important was the erection 
of a Government-financed soap factory. The 
airport administration building in Riyadh 
was reported completed except for finishing 
touches. The first modern laundry and dry- 
cleaning establishment in the Hejaz was ex- 
pected to open in March. Transmission 
lines to the customs buildings adjacent to 
the new Jidda pier were installed at the end 
of the month, and the current was sched- 
uled to be turned on early in March. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR IMPORT PLAN FOR FIRST HALF OF 
1951 


The Swedish Government has approved a 
plan which would grant import licenses to a 
value of approximately 490,000,000 crowns 
($93,000,000) during the first half of 1951 
covering imports from dollar sources, ac- 
cording to a dispatch dated January 30, 1951, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Stockholm. This 
amount is somewhat more than that pro- 
vided for under the dollar import plan for 
the same period of 1950, when the sum of 
360,000,000 crowns ($69,000,000) was allo- 
cated for dollar imports. 

The plan is based on estimated dollar re- 
ceipts from exports to dollar areas, ECA as- 
sistance funds, ocean freight earnings, and 
other sources. 

Goods to be imported under the plan in- 
clude such essential commodities as fuel oil, 
machinery, metals, chemicals, textiles, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. In addition to the com- 
modities to be imported under the plan, the 
importation of certain other commodities 
for military stockpiling is contemplated. 
Because current dollar receipts are not ex- 
pected to be large enough to meet all dollar 
requirements, 1t 1s planned to use a part of 
accumulated dollar reserves for military 
needs. 


Status OF 1947 UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
SWEDEN AND U. S. RELATIVE TO RESTRIC- 
TION OF DOLLAR PAYMENTS ANNOUNCED 


During the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 the 
United States Government and the Govern- 
ment of Sweden concluded a series of under- 
standings which temporarily modified the 
quantitative and nondiscriminatory commit- 
ments of the trade agreement of 1935. Asa 
result of Sweden’s accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
termination of the 1935 agreement as of 
June 30, 1950, there existed no general ar- 
rangements relating to the restriction of 
dollar payments. 

The U. S. Department of State has issued 
an announcement concerning the status of 
dollar payments under the existing situation. 
The complete text of the official press release 
follows. 


U. S. Department of State Release No. 254 of 
April 5, 1951 

During the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 the 
United States Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden concluded a series of 
understandings which temporarily modi- 
fied the quantitative and nondiscrimina- 
tory commitments of the Trade Agreement 
of 1935 between the two countries. These 
modifications were necessitated by the 
drain on Sweden's gold and foreign ex- 
change holdings which became apparent 


in 1946 and threatened to reduce these 
holdings below the minimum levels re- 
quired to carry on international trade. 
Because of this situation, and on the basis 
of the relevant understandings, the Swed- 
ish Government instituted temporary con- 
trols over trade and payments with a view 
particularly to limiting uses of Swedish- 
held dollar exchange to purposes consid- 
ered essential to that nation’s economy. 

The understandings modifying the 1935 
Trade Agreement were last renewed on 
June 27, 1949, for a period ending June 30, 
1950, or on the date Sweden became a con- 
tracting party of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, whichever was earlier. 
As a result of Sweden’s accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
an agreement was signed May 25, 1950, by 
which the 1935 Trade Agreement was ter- 
minated effective June 30, 1950. Therefore, 
from that date commodity trade between 
Sweden and the United States has been 
subject only to the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, al- 
though Sweden actually became a con- 
tracting party to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade on April 30, 1950. 

The modifications contained in the 1949 
understanding expired on April 30, 1950, 
and with respect to payments (“invisible”’ 
transactions), there existed after June 30, 
1950, no general financial arrangements 
comparable to those in the 1935 Trade 
Agreement. This situation will continue 
presumably until Sweden becomes a mem- 
ber of the International Monetary Fund 
or enters into an alternative financial 
agreement as provided in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade for con- 
tracting parties not members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. At the same 
time there remain certain funds whose 
transfer into dollars was deferred by the 
Swedish Government on the basis of the 
understandings which have expired. 

The United States Government has dis- 
cussed these circumstances with the Swed- 
ish Government in the light of the im- 
provement which has been noted in the 
Swedish balance of payments and the 
Swedish gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings during the past eighteen months. As 
a result of these discussions it has been 
learned that the Swedish Government is 
prepared to liberalize restrictions on the 
transfer of current dollar payments of 
blocked funds which have accumulated as 
a result of the deferral of dollar payments 
by Sweden following the 1948 and 1949 
understandings mentioned above. The 
United States Government will continue to 
discuss with the Swedish Government, on 
the basis of equity or the anticipated 
membership of Sweden in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the policies govern- 
ing the transfer of payments between the 
two countries. 


Union of South Africa 


Economic Conditions 


HOTEL CENSUS DATA RELEASED 


Preliminary data on hotels in the Union of 
South Africa were released recently as a part 
of the Census of Distribution and Service 
Establishments undertaken in 1947. (See 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 19, 1951, 
for report on Census of Wholesale Establish- 
ments, the first of the series on this census 
to be issued.) 

The hotel census covers only “licensed” 
establishments, or those required by law to 
hold a liquor license in terms of the Liquor 
Act (No. 30 of 1928 as amended). During 
1946-47, there were 1,278 licensed hotels with 
a total of 32,698 rooms. More than half, or 
18,839, of these rooms had running water and 
2,497 had private bathrooms. 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations, Bureau 
of National Production Authority, : 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


ITALIAN Motor Scooters FIND FOREIGN 
MARKETS 


Production of motor scooters in Italy in 
1950 was estimated at 130,000 units. This 
figure represents an increase of 83 percent 
over production in 1949, 306 percent over 
1948, and 1,080 percent over 1947. 

Exports of motor scooters in 1950 totaled 
15,017 units. The principal importing coun- 
tries were Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Belgium. The leading manufacturers 
hope to export 50,000 units in 1951. 


NORTHERN RHODESIAN REGISTRATIONS 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Northern Rhodesia during 1950 totaled 1,512 
passenger cars and 1,366 commercial vehicles, 
compared with 1,164 passenger cars and 
1,403 commercial vehicles in 1949. The 
United States supplied in 1950 (figures for 
1949 in parentheses) 523 (494) passenger cars 
and 663 (1,055) commercial vehicles; the 
United Kingdom supplied 944 (652) passen- 
ger cars and 695 (342) commercial vehicles; 
and other countries sent 45 (18) passenger 
cars and 8 (6) commercial vehicles. 


Norway’s 1951 Imports SCHEDULED 


Norway expects to import 7,700 automotive 
vehicles during 1951, which will comprise 
900 passenger cars (including 300 taxis), 
6,500 trucks, and 300 busses. 

Such importation would represent an 
f. o. b. value of 105,000,000 crowns (7.14 
crowns=US$1). In additon, spare parts and 
accessories to a value of 35,000,000 crowns 
are scheduled for import. Automotive spare 
parts to be imported from the United States 
during the first 6 months will total 10,000,000 
crowns. Of the motor vehicles to be im- 
ported, 2,000 trucks and 250 taxicabs will be 
supplied by the United States. The 600 pri- 
vate passenger cars will be imported mostly 
from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and Italy. ‘ 


ENGLISH COMPANY BUILDS NEw Bus 


A new type of bus has been built by the 
Bristol Tramways and Carriage Co. of Bris- 
tol, England. The chief feature of the new 
vehicle is that the engine, together with 
the radiator, is suspended under the middle 
of the floor of the bus body. This permits 
extra space to be utilized for seating and 
places the driver at the front of the bus 
where he has exceptional vision from an 
extra-low windshield. The bus is of non- 
chassis construction and is built in two 
parts. There is an underframe which posi- 
tions the power and other units, and this 
structure is integrated with the body super- 
structure, forming in effect a closed box, 
which is claimed to give strength and 
rigidity. 

The bus is powered by a 6-cylinder “Bris- 
tol” engine, can be equipped with 42 seats, 
and the synchromesh gearbox is said to give 
easy gear changes, which lend to the smooth- 
running qualities of the vehicle. It is hoped 
that normal production may be started in 
the summer of 1951. 





The United Kingdom’s exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors to India dropped 
Sharply in 1950 from those in 1949. 
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Beverages 


MEXICAN BREWERY 


EXPECTS INCREASED 
SALES OF BEER UNDER NEW REGULA- 
TIONS 


The Cuauhtemoc Brewery, the largest brew- 
ery in Mexico and one of Monterrey’s prin- 
cipal industrial enterprises, is preparing for 
increased sales of beer throughout the 
country, following a ruling handed down 
in February by the Federal Department of 
Health to the effect that beer is not to be 
considered an alcoholic beverage. 

The importance of this ruling is that under 
its provisions beer can be sold freely, just as 
are soft drinks, without the necessity of the 
vendor having a license for the sale of alco- 
holic beverages. Both a Federal and a local 
license are required for the sale of spirits, 
and although the charge varies according to 
the size of the establishment and other 
factors, it is understood that it amounts to 
something like 60 pesos monthly (1 Mexican 
peso—about $0.1157, U. S. currency) for the 
most common type of establishment. This 
charge amounts to more than 700 pesos a 
year, and many small enterprises have been 
unable to sell beer as a sideline in the face 
of such a charge. The same is true of 
larger establishments which expect only 
small sales of beer. 

The management of the Cuauhtemoc 
Brewery points out that about 70 percent of 
the beer sold in the United States is sold 
through groceries and similar outlets, not 
essentially connected with the liquor in- 
dustry. Accordingly, it envisages a much 
wider distribution, including not only gro- 
ceries but soda fountains, gasoline stations, 
small restaurants which cannot afford the 
liquor license, refreshment stands, and many 
others. 

It is pointed out that this ruling is the 
latest move in a long-range project being 
carried out by the Mexican Government to 
change the drinking habits of the people. 
Two years ago the Federal Government ruled 
that beer could be taxed (referring to the 
tax on output, not the license on selling) 
only by the Federal Government and not by 
the State authorities as before. This newest 
step will reduce expenses attached to the 
sale of beer and at the same time will widely 
increase the extent and variety of outlets. 
Beer should be available to everybody under 
all circumstances. 

The moral implication is that beer is a 
mild beverage which the Government wishes 
to substitute for stronger spirits, such as 
aguardiente, tequila, and mezcal, which have 
historically been the characteristic drinks 
of the Mexican people, particularly those in 
the lower-income group. Beer can compete 
in price with soft drinks, and at the same 
time it satisfies the demand for a beverage 
that has an alcoholic content sufficiently low 
to be rated as temperate. 


Chemicals 


CHILE UNABLE TO MEET DEMAND FOR 
NITRATE 


At the end of 1950 Chile was unable to 
supply the large demand for nitrates, be- 
lieved to have resulted from stockpiling 
because of uncertain world conditions. 
Western Germany and Italy each contracted 


for 50,000 metric tons in the fourth quarter 
of 1950. Sales to the United Kingdom, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, and Portugal also 
were reported. Egypt and Spain, heavy 
regular importers, were unsuccessful in 
bidding for quantities greater than those 
usually purchased by them. 


INDIA IMPORTS SULFATE From U. S. S. R. 


In the fiscal year 1949-50, India imported 
87,000 long tons of ammonium sulfate from 
the U. S. S. R. out of a total of 170,000 tons 
imported. The United Kingdom, with 37,000 
tons, was the second largest supplier. Re- 
quirements in 1950-51 were estimated at 
350,000 tons. 


ITALIAN FIRMS USING METHANE IN MANU- 
FACTURE OF CHEMICALS 


The upward trend in production of 
methane gas in Italy has stimulated inten- 
sive research by the Italian chemical indus- 
try in the use of this material in the 
manufacture of organic chemicals. Results 
obtained so far indicate that within a few 
years methane can be substituted for 30 
percent of coal requirements. This saving is 
of special interest to manufacturers of 
plastics and synthetic fibers. 

Research on the problem was undertaken 
by Montecatini, the leading Italian chemical 
firm, in conjunction with scientists of the 
University of Milan. These specialists be- 
lieve that the outlook is favorable for greater 
use of methane. Montecatini has begun 
commercial production of ammonia and 
methanol from methane; daily output is 
about 30 metric tons of ammonia and 20 
tons of methanol. By 1952 the company 
expects production of ammonia by this 
method to increase to 300 tons daily, repre- 
senting the combined output of its plant at 
Novara and of another factory under con- 
struction at Ferrara. 

Additional work with methane has re- 
sulted in the production of hydrocyanic acid, 
used in making certain synthetic resins. The 
country’s total requirements of the acid are 
estimated at about 5 tons daily, a figure 
which Montecatini expects to reach soon. 
Work with methane as a base for the manu- 
facture of toluol and benzene has not yet 
produced significant results, but experiments 
are continuing. 


ITALY SELF-SUFFICIENT IN NirTrRic AcID 


There are four major producers of nitric 
acid in Italy. Consumption is estimated at 
140,000 to 160,000 metric tons annually. Im- 
ports of this material have been negligible. 
Small quantities have been exported; 1,225 
tons went to Yugoslavia in 1950. 

The trade believes that production and 
sales of nitric acid will increase steadily in 
future months. Greater use of fertilizers, a 
steady demand for dyes, and the relatively 
favorable outlook for sulfuric acid are factors 
in the anticipated increase. Capacity is be- 
lieved sufficient to meet demand, unless 
emergency conditions develop. 


JAPAN’S INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


Plastics materials and resins, cellulose ni- 
trate, celluloid, and vinyl acetates were active 
branches of the Japanese chemical industry 
in 1950, and several postwar production rec- 
ords were established. The heavy demand 
for potassium iodide revived a long-dormant 
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industry. Additional plant facilities under 
construction will increase the output of fer- 
tilizer urea, sulfuric and hydrochloric acids, 
and other industrial chemicals. Production 
of coal-tar dyes rose sharply from 1947 levels, 
following an upward trend in the textile 
industry. 


SuLFrur SHORTAGE AFFECTING INDUSTRY IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


The shortage of imported sulfur is ex- 
pected to seriously affect the textile indus- 
try of Northern Ireland, as sulfuric acid is 
essential to the bleaching of linen and cotton 
and to production of rayon. Repercussions 
on agriculture may be even more serious be- 
cause the principal use of sulfuric acid in 
the United Kingdom is in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. The cut in sulfur supplies in 
Northern Ireland, however, has been only 
about 20 percent since January 1951. 

One firm in Belfast manufacturing sul- 
furic acid plans to convert to production 
from pyrites, but it is not known when this 
process will be in operation. Only two com- 
panies now use pyrites, one in Londonderry 
and one in Carrickfergus. 


Goop DEMAND FOR PORTUGUESE PyYRITES 


Production of pyrites in Portugal in the 
first 11 months of 1950 declined slightly from 
that in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Totals were 557,545 metric tons and 570,829 
metric tons, respectively. Exports, however, 
increased to 413,835 tons in the period Jan- 
uary—November 1950 from 344,836 in the first 
11 months of 1949. Principal markets were 
France, Belgium, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. As stocks have been reduced and ex- 
port demand is good, production is expected 
to be higher in 1951. 


SWEDEN’s SUPPLIES 


Sweden's imports of chemicals in 1950 were 
valued at 391,252,000 crowns and exports at 
148,537,000 crowns. Production has been 
roughly estimated at 1,359,000,000 crowns; 
thus supplies for consumption amounted to 
approximately 1,600,000,000 crowns. The last- 
named figure includes the value of stocks 
of fertilizers and carbon black. (One Swedish 
crown = $0.1933, U. S. currency, postdevalua- 
tion.) 


LARGER PRODUCTION OF PYRETHRUM EX- 
PECTED IN TANGANYIKA 


Production of pyrethrum in Tanganyika in 
1951 will be considerably larger than in 
1950, according to preliminary estimates of 
the Territory's Department of Agriculture. 
Output is expected to be 360 long tons, com- 
pared with 292 in 1950. 

It is estimated that production of derris, 
however, will drop to 10 tons from 15 in 
1950. 


OUTPUT OF TURKISH PLANT 


Output of chemicals by Sumer Bank fac- 
tories in Turkey in 1950 was as follows, in 
metric tons (1949 figures in parentheses) : 
Caustic soda, 1,220 (1,145); sulfuric acid, 
13,650 (11,373); hydrochloric acid, 740 
(528); and superphosphate, 14,876 (8,593). 


U. K. Coat-Tar PLANT EXPANDING 


Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., United King- 
dom, will put into operation a large coal-tar 
distillation unit sometime in 1951, states the 
foreign press. New works under construc- 
tion near Wolverhampton are scheduled to 
be completed in 2 years; the first unit will 
soon be opened. Part of the company’s ben- 
zene refinery has been converted to other 
uses because of the shortage of the raw 
material. 


YuGoOstav PLANT Propucinc POLYVINYL 
PLASTICS MATERIAL 
The Jugovinil factory at Split, Yugoslavia, 


has been making a polyvinyl plastics mate- 
rial at the rate of 5,000 metric tons annually 
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since December 1950, states the Yugoslav 
press. Efforts to manufacture polyvinyl 
chloride have not yet been successful. 


Drugs 
ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


There are approximately 1,000 firms 
in Italy producing pharmaceutical and 
medicinal specialties, of which only about 
100 are regarded as important. Only 
about 4 are said to be producing on a 
large scale and capable of following in- 
ternational developments. About 80 
percent of production is centered in the 
northern industrial cities and 20 percent 
in the Rome-Naples area. 

There are no Official statistics on pro- 
duction; however, according to trade 
estimates, Italian production of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals amounts to around 
100,000,000,000 lire annually, roughly 
equivalent to $160,000,000. 

A percentage breakdown of production 
value by leading categories is as follows: 


Percent 
Antibiotics, actual and contemplated in 1951_- 25 
Vitamins_-.-_--- shecbapsini ? nhac eae 
Chemical therapeutics __-- : : 15 


Glandular compounds oae po . 10 
Various synthetics... ___- s ssihcattitaidiae ae 
Biologicals (serums, vaccines, ete.)..............-- 15 


JAPAN’S MENTHOL EXPORTS INCREASED 


Menthol exports from Japan in the 1950-51 
season probably will amount to 70,000 
pounds, destined as follows: the United 
States, 10,000 pounds; the United Kingdom, 
10,000; India, 3,000; British Colonies, 25,000; 
France, 5,000; Western Germany, 5,000; and 
other countries, 12,000. Export contracts in 
1949-50 totaled 39,610 pounds. 

During World War II Japanese pepper- 
mint-plant acreage dropped to only 10 per- 
cent of the prewar level. Since the war it 
has increased to 2,700 chobu (1 chobu=2.45 
acres). 


GLAND Exports, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Gall, suprarenal glands, and pituitary 
glands from pigs are being sent from 65 
country abattoirs and 9 controlled centers in 
South Africa to a food factory at Industria, 
Johannesburg, where they are processed for 
the manufacture of cortisone and other hor- 
mones. This raw material is being sent to 
the United States and European countries. 
Exports are now running at the rate of £80,- 
000 annually, reports the foreign press. 


Essential Oils 


JAPAN REESTABLISHING ITs PEPPERMINT- 
OIL INDUSTRY 


Peppermint-oil (Mentha arvensis type) 
shipments from Japan during the selling 
year 1950-51 are anticipated to total 100,000 
pounds. Quantities probably to be exported 
to individual countries are as follows, in 
pounds: British Colonies, 30,000; the United 
Kingdom, 20,000; Western Germany, 20,000; 
France, 10,000; the United States, 5,000; In- 
dia, 5,000; and other, 10,000. 

Postwar shipments have shown a steady 
gain; for example, they were 69,720 pounds 
in 1947-48 and 87,980 pounds in 1948-49. 
The goal for 1949-50 was set at 100,000 
pounds. Export contracts in the latter year 
aggregated 133,025 pounds. 

Before World War II Japan provided ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the world’s supply 
of peppermint oil of the Mentha arvensis 
type. During the war, however, Japanese 
peppermint acreage dropped to only 10 per- 
cent of the prewar level. Since the war, 
acreage has increased to 2,700 chobus (1 
chobu=2.45 acres) and production of crude 
peppermint oil to more than 130,000 kin (1 
kin=1.32275 pounds). 


Fats & Oils 


HERRING PRODUCTS INCREASED IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Production of herring oil in the United 
Kingdom in 1950 was 3,144 long tons, or an 
increase of almost 51 percent from the 2,085 
tons produced in 1949, according to the Her- 
ring Industry Board. Of the total output in 
1950, 2,926 tons were sold for first-grade edi- 
ble purposes and 218 tons were of lower 
quality, sold for manufacturing purposes. 

Production of herring meal for animal 
feed totaled 6,284 tons, as compared with 
4,150 tons in 1949. 

The amount of herring diverted for proc- 
essing into oil and meal amounted to 36,509 
tons, as compared with 23,269 tons in 1949. 


Foodstutis 


ISRAEL’S CITRUS SHIPMENTS 


In the 1949-50 season, Israel shipped 
4,222,000 boxes of citrus fruit to 17 European 
countries as compared with 3,898,000 boxes 
in the 1948-49 season, to 9 countries. Great 
Britain, the leading purchaser, took 2,459,000 
boxes, Sweden ranked second with 403,000 
boxes, and the Netherlands third, 261,000 
boxes. 

Of the citrus fruit shipped in the 1949-50 
season, 3,364,000 boxes were oranges, 839,000 
boxes, grapefruit, and 19,000 boxes, lemons, 


Rubber & Products 


RUBBER INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 


Japan’s rubber-goods industry has a capac- 
ity for processing approximately 10,000 
metric tons of crude rubber a month. Cur- 
rently, monthly consumption is averaging 
about 6,000 metric tons of dry natural rubber, 
50 tons of natural latex, and 1,500 to 2,000 
tons of scrap rubber. The industry has the 
output capacity and market to support 
larger crude-rubber consumption, but, be- 
cause of limited foreign-exchange avail- 
ability, is unable to import crude rubber in 
the full quantity desired. The steep rise in 
natural-rubber prices has complicated the 
situation. 

Production of reclaimed rubber from scrap 
rubber is currently averaging between 1750 
and 1,000 tons per month. The reclaim is 
chiefly used in the manufacture of footwear 
and bicycle tires. About half the scrap 
rubber used by the industry is not reclaimed 
but merely ground up and used as a com- 
pound. More than 50 percent of the scrap 
rubber used is imported. 

Since the postwar shortage in rubber goods 
in Japan has not yet been completely filled 
the domestic market for rubber products is 
strong. Paralleling the increase in natural- 
rubber costs, there has been a steep price 
rise in rubber goods during the past 9 
months, but it has not seriously affected 
domestic sales. Of Japan’s rubber-goods out- 
put, 90 percent or more is used domestically. 
Exports in 1949 were valued at $4,175,000, 
and in the first 9 months of 1950, $2,542,000, 
exclusive of special United States Army 
purchase contracts in support of the United 
Nations effort in Korea. These special con- 
tracts amounted to more than $1,500,000 in 
the second half of 1950. 

Automobile-tire manufacturing capacity is 
about 180,000 units a month. In 1949, 
Japan produced approximately 839,000 auto- 
mobile (including cart) tires, of which about 
118,000 were exported. In the first half of 
1950, automobile-tire production totaled 
about 512,000 units, of which only 21,000 were 
for export. 

Automobile tires and tubes, by weight and 
value, are the leading rubber products man- 
ufactured in Japan, usually accounting for 
at least 30 percent of total natural-rubber 
consumption. Rubber footwear, for which 
there is a very large domestic market and 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


New Broadcasting Stations 
Planned for Stockholm Area 


Work is to start soon on two new broad- 
casting stations in Sweden. One station, of 
150 kilowatts will be located at Nacka, a sub- 
urb of Stockholm and will have a mast of 
over 656 feet; the other, a 100-kilowatt sta- 
tion, will be built at Ostersund, about 360 
miles north of Stockholm. 

The last 328-foot high mast, weighing 26 
metric tons, was recently raised at the new 
short-wave transmitting station at Horby, 
about 30 miles northeast of Malm6 in south- 
ern Sweden. This new transmitter has 12 
masts, 7 of which are 328 feet high, and 5 are 
over 144 feet high. The Hordy transmitting 
center has a total of 27 masts. 

A new radio broadcasting station (150 kilo- 
watts with a 4261.-foot mast) was opened 
at G6tenborg on February 14. During the 
past 2 years, 2,500,000 crowns has been spent 
on this station. (1 crown=§$0.193, United 
States currency.) 


Taiwan Transportation 
Facilities Improved 


Provincial Railroad Bureau statistics show 
that the daily average passenger traffic in 
Taiwan (Formosa), decreased slightly in the 
first 10 months of 1950 to 190,291 persons 
from the 1949 figure of 193,777 persons. On 
the other hand, the daily average freight 
volume carried by the railways for the same 
period increased to 18,219 metric tons in 1950 
from the 1949 figure of 16,284 metric tons. 
Deterioration of railway facilities continued, 
because the Bureau’s finances were too lim- 
ited to provide proper maintenance of most 
of the facilities taken over from the Japanese. 

The deteriorated condition of the rail fa- 
cilities was indicated by the following obser- 
vations: (1) More than 800,000 crossties were 
in immediate need of replacement; (2) many 
bridges were in dangerously weak condition; 
(3) the railway’s communication system had 
become inadequate; (4) tools and equipment 
were insufficient for repairing cars and loco- 
motives; and (5) freight cars were used for 
carrying passengers because of the shortage 
of rolling stock. Under these circumstances 
ECA made the following allocation for the 
railways: 


Value 
Materials in U.S. 
dollars 
Crossties, 600,000... 2, 090, 000 
Rails 550, 000 
Bridge steel and bridge spans . 175, 000 
Tools and equipment for repairing cars and 
locomotives . 300,000 
Materials for rehabilitating railway telephone 
and telegraphic system 179, 000 
Ten new passenger cars 191, 000 
Of these allocations, 86,664 crossties, 900 


metric tons of bridge steel, four bridge spans, 
and 125 metric tons of telephone wire reached 
Taiwan by the end of the year. Replacement 
of old facilities with these supplies was under 
way as the year ended. 

Principal highway reconstruction projects 
during 1950 were the repairs to the Tatu 
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River bridge and five other highway bridges 


in Taichung area. The repair works of the 
Tatu River bridge were completed on May 15, 
1950. The bridge had been damaged by a 
flood in June 1947, and had thereafter 
blocked the main western highway traffic in 
that area. Of the five other bridge repairing 
projects, all were subsidized with ECA 
supplies. 

According to the Provincial Highway Bu- 
reau’s statistics, 8,967 automobiles (including 
busses and trucks, but excluding military 
vehicles) were in operation at the end of 
April 1950. This number represented an in- 
crease of &80 over the number in use at the 
end of 1949. The increase, however, as in 
the preceding year, was of little aid to the 
public, whose principal means of transporta- 
tion continued to be overcrowded busses, bi- 
cycles, and pedicabs. 


South American Airlines Offer 
Special Rates for Circular Trips 


Advertisements recently have appeared in 
the South American press offering a special 
rate of $390 for a circular journey, from Lima, 
Peru; via Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Buenos Aires, Argentina; La Paz, 
Bolivia; and either Asuncion, Paraguay; or 
Santiago, Chile; and return to Lima. Two 
of the airlines offering these special circular 
trip rates, Panagra and Braniff International 
Airways, specify that the trip must be com- 
pleted within 60 days. The British airline, 
BOAC, offers the same trip rate without the 
60-day limit. A rough caiculation of the 
regular round trip fares between the cities 
listed indicates a saving of approximately 
$88 in the special fares offered. 


Sweden Ranks High in 
Telephone Installations 


Sweden now has 22.8 telephones per 100 
persons compared with 27.1 in the United 
States, which leads all countries in tele- 
phone installations. Stockholm ranks third 
in telephone installations, with 47 per 100 
persons. In the United States each tele- 
phone averages 355.1 calls annually; in 
Sweden the average is 296.5 calls. 


Proposed Change in Air Service 
Between Cardiff and London 


A recent report stated that helicopter serv- 
ice by British European Airways Corporation 
between Cardiff, Wales, and Liverpool, Eng- 
land, was to be discontinued on March $31, 
but air service to Cardiff was to be main- 
tained with conventional aircraft by Cam- 
brian Air Services, which was scheduled to 
inaugurate a London-Cardiff-Jersey route 
under a 5-year associate agreement with 
BEA. 

BEA’s helicopter unit plans to start a 
daily London-Birmingham service in June. 
Services will use Northolt or Heathrow Air- 
ports, London, and Elmdon Airport at Bir- 
mingham. This trial service, which is ex- 








pected to last through the summer and fall, 
will provide data regarding problems of 
scheduling helicopter operations at busy air- 
ports. 


Egyptian Airline Service to 
Munich and Frankfurt 


The Egyptian Air Line, SAIDE, has sub- 
mitted a formal application to the Civil 
Aviation Board of the Allied High Com- 
mission for Germany, Wiesbaden, for per- 
mission to operate a regular weekly service 
to Munich and Frankfurt. 

The traffic manager of SAIDE recently vis- 
ited Wiesbaden where the matter was dis- 
cussed with the Civil Aviation Board of the 
Allied High Commission for Germany. It is 
understood that he was assured the appli- 
cation to serve Munich and Frankfurt un- 
doubtedly would be approved, but that 
special consideration would have to be given 
to the matter of “Fifth Freedom” rights be- 
tween the two cities. 

SAIDE scheduled the new service to begin 
about April 15, by extending its existing 
weekly Cairo-Rome-Milan service to Munich 
and Frankfurt. Savoia-Marchetti aircraft 
was to be used. 

Although it is realized that the passenger 
traffic potential between Egypt and Germany 
is limited, SAIDE expects to be able to de- 
velop a worth-while volume of cargo traffic on 
this new route. 


Caribbean International 
Airways Announce New 
Biweekly Service 


Caribbean International Airways officially 
announced a new biweekly service commenc- 
ing April 3, 1951. 

CIA planes will arrive from Kingston, 
Jamaica, on Tuesday afternoons, making a 
brief stop at Cayman Islands, instead of 
remaining overnight. On Wednesdays, there 
will be a straight flight from Belize, British 
Honduras, to Tampa, Fla. The plane will 
return to Belize on Thursday and depart on 
Friday. On the Florida to Belize flight, the 
plane will stop at Grand Cayman for pas- 
sengers. 

Mails for Tampa and Kingston will be 
taken on the outward flight. 


Television Well Received in 
Rio and Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Television broadcasts in Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, are being well re- 
ceived by the public, and it is reported that 
there is a large demand for all available sets. 
A few thousand sets are already in use in 
these two cities. 

The Diarios Associados, which owns both 
Brazilian broadcasting stations, is conduct- 
ing negotiations with a United States firm 
with the object of installing two more trans- 
mitters, one at Porto Alegre and the other at 
Belo Horizonte, which will be similar to the 
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station at Sao Paulo. Plans include the 
linking of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Belo Horizonte by relay stations. Justifica- 
tion for this is based on the high concen- 
tration of population living in the triangular 
area encompassed by the three cities. How- 
ever, a technical problem of some magnitude 
exists inasmuch as Sao Paulo and Belo 
Horizonte operate on 60-cycle current, while 
Rio de Janeiro operates on 50 cycles. 


Portugal and Colombia Sign 
Air Transport Agreement 


According to Lisbon newspaper reports 
confirmed by Portuguese civil aeronautics of- 
ficials, a bilateral air transport agreement 
between Portugal and Colombia was signed 
at Lisbon on March 9. This was the eight- 
eenth civil air agreement entered into by 
Portugal. 

Although the full terms of this accord are 
not reported, it is understood that they con- 
cern the establishment of regulations cover- 
ing the operation of both Portuguese and 
Colombian air services between Lisbon and 
Barranquilla. At present, the Colombian air- 
line “Avianca” is operating a weekly service 
in both directions between Barranquilla and 
Rome, with stops at Santa Maria airport in 
the Azores and at Lisbon. There has been 
no report regarding the possibility of estab- 
lishment of a similar Portuguese service. 


Peru Approves Long-Term 
National Highway Plan 


A Supreme Decree published in the Peru- 
vian press of March 12, 1951, provides for 
the approval of the National Highway Plan 
drawn up by the Bureau of Roads and Min- 
istry of Development covering the construc- 
tion and maintenance of national highways 
during the coming 6-year period. No de- 
tails of the plan are contained in this Su- 
preme Decree, but it is understood that such 
a plan will be drawn up in conjunction with 
the United States Public Roads technicians 
who are now in Peru. 

The general objectives of the plan are 
twofold: (1) A primary network constituted 
by the Pan American coast highway; the 
Pan American mountain highway, and the 
penetration highways into the Amazon re- 
gion in the north, the central region, and 
the south. 

(2) A secondary system, which completes 
and connects with the primary system, as- 
suring, at the same time, the efficient main- 
tenance of the highway system now in use. 

Published on the same date as the above 
Supreme Decree was a Supreme Resolution 
which authorizes the Controller General of 
Peru to provide for a sum not to exceed 
20,000,000 sols (1 sol=$0.0667, approxi- 
mately) on which the Ministry of Develop- 
ment will be able to draw to carry out 
construction and maintenance outline in the 
new 6-year highway program. 


Indian Roads Congress 
Meets in Calcutta 


The fifteenth annual session of the Indian 
Roads Congress was held in Calcutta, Febru- 
ary 17 through 24. 

The Indian Roads Congress is a semiofficial 
body sponsored by the Central Government 
and established in 1934. Membership is open 
to all qualified engineers dealing with roads 
and to others interested in road develop- 
ment, who can become associate members on 
payment of a special subscription. The con- 
stitution of the congress is designed to effect 
the pooling of professional knowledge and 
experience without the formality of official 
interprovincial conferences of state govern- 
ment roads officers. The congress has more 
than a thousand ordinary members and 
holds its sessions at regular intervals. In 
addition its various specialized committees 
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investigate such questions as bridge speci- 
fications, test tracks, and soil research. 

The Chief Minister of West Bengal, in his 
inaugural address, pointed out the impor- 
tance of roads in the country’s economy from 
the various standpoints of trade, food distri- 
bution, provision of medical relief to villages, 
maintenance of law and order, and security 
of borders. He drew special attention to the 
lack of good roads in West Bengal, as a re- 
sult of which, on several occasions in the 
past, food from surplus districts could not 
be rushed with sufficient speed to deficit 
areas. Along the 650 mile border between 
West Bengal and East Pakistan police pick- 
ets have been posted every 5 miles to prevent 
boarder clashes; but their effectiveness is 
limited because of the absence of road 
facilities. 

The Chief Minister also remarked upon the 
steps his government had taken to remedy 
the situation in the creation of a special 
roads department under a chief engineer, a 
step which, he observed, might be emulated 
with profit by the other state governments. 
The Central Government had also been con- 
vinced of the necessity for establishing direct 
road connections between south and north 
Bengal, without passing through Pakistani 
territory. 


Portugal’s 1950 Power Output 
Higher than in Preceding Year 


Portugal’s production of electric power in 
1950 totaled approximately 930,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, which was about 11 percent over 
the 836,000,000 kilowatt-hours produced in 
1949. Because of this increase, rationing of 
power was unnecessary in 1950. 

Thermal power produced last year totaled 
502,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or about 10 per- 
cent less than in 1949. However, the ample 
water supply in 1950, in contrast to the 
drought of the preceding year, resulted in a 
54 percent increase in hydroelectric produc- 
tion in 1950 over that of 1949, Hydroelectric 
energy generated in 1950 totaled 428,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 


Transportation Aspects of 
Newfoundland’s Union 


With Canada 


Newfoundland’s entry into the Canadian 
federation has had certain effects on the 
volume and direction of flow of Nova Scotia’s 
local and transit traffic with the former col- 
ony. It is not year clear, however, whether 
rail freight schedules and social welfare pol- 
icies have added to the volume of freight 
moving through the Province to a greater 
proportion than the volume shipped from 
Montreal via the St. Lawrence or from St. 
John in New Brunswick. The through rates 
are the same for the various rail-water or 
all-water routes to Newfoundland as for the 
single all-rail route (i. e., via North Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, the 100 mile connection by ferry 
with Port Aux Basques being a Canadian 
National Railways operation). 

The flow of goods through Nova Scotia 
from Canadian mainland and United States 
points of origin to St. John’s and Corner- 
brook, Newfoundland, has, in any case, been 
substantially increased, and the pier and 
warehouse facilities at North Sydney have 
been seriously overtaxed since mid-1949. 
The position which Halifax and North Syd- 
ney assume in this trade may provide a pic- 
ture of the present competitive status of two 
of the four principal terminals for commerce 
with Newfoundland and this should indicate 
steps which may be followed in improving 
communications with the mainland—an eco- 
nomic matter of apparent importance to the 
new Province. 

Taking Truro, Nova Scotia, as a junction 
point, the rail haul to Halifax is 64 miles 
over the main line, which permits the trans- 





portation of maximum tonnages. 


The rail 
connection between Truro and North Sydney 
is 202 miles in length, over a line which car- 
ries smaller tonnages, with a present delay 


at the Strait of Canso. Water connections 
between Halifax and Newfoundland (princi- 
pally St. John’s) are made principally by four 
shipping line. Onward shipment from 
North Sydney is by ferry to Port Aux Basques, 
thence by narrow gage railway to St. John’s— 
a distance of 550 miles, onward shipment 
may also be made by fishing schooners and 
other small craft to the numerous coastal 
settlements of southeastern and southwest- 
ern Newfoundland. 

Establishment by the CNR of rates on the 
North Sydney route equivalent to those for 
an all-rail haul almost at once broadened 
the base of this Province’s trade in agricul- 
tural produce and admitted farmers in the 
Pictou-Antigonish area to the larger New- 
foundland markets. It also encouraged 
small manufacturing concerns of central 
Nova Scotia to compete with other Canadian 
suppliers for trade. The developing con- 
gestion in recent years at North Sydney, the 
all-rail division point of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways has resulted in routing ship- 
ments consigned to points west of Millers- 
town, Newfoundland, through North Sydney 
and those to points east through Halifax, 
this arrangement to a large extent confirm- 
ing the previous channeling of the local 
trade. 

So far as the relative convenience of using 
either of the two routes is concerned, local 
businessmen contend that the _ service 
through Halifax is much faster with less 
handling of cargo and is without the hazards 
which winter operations bring to the other 
route, particularly along the Newfoundland 
rail line. Spokesmen for the port of Hali- 
fax have rejected the suggestion recently 
advanced by a Newfoundland representative 
to the effect that the CNR “is pouring mil- 
lions down a sinkhole annually by operating 
through Halifax.” By and large, it appears 
to be the experience of businessmen there 
that the business interests in Newfoundland 
unanimously prefer the more efficient service 
as received over the Halifax route. It is not 
certain, however, how long this advantage 
will be enjoyed, especially as this port has 
not received an allocation of funds to im- 
prove its facilities in this coastal trade. 


Indian Railway Budget 
For 1951 


The proposed budget for the Indian Rail- 
ways for the fiscal year which began April 
1, 1951, as recently presented to Parliament, 
reflects the increasing costs of operation, and 
it contains certain proposals for keeping the 
operations on a paying basis. An increase in 
expenditures for the current year (ended 
March 31, 1951) over original estimates was 
slightly more than offset by an increase in 
receipts, so that the operating surplus 
reached 14,240,000,000 rupees (approximately 
$2,980,400,000) instead of the budget esti- 
mate of 14,010,000,000 rupees (approximately 
$2,942,100,000). Nevertheless, a main feature 
of the budget is a proposal for an increase 
in passenger fares. The Railway Minister 
gave two reasons for this proposed increase: 
(1) The price level has risen approximately 
fourfold since 1938, whereas the increase in 
passenger fares has amounted to only ap- 
proximately 46 percent; (2) Railway rehabil- 
itation requirements have assumed large 
proportions. Repairs and replacement have 
been neglected since the early 1930’s and 
former attempts “to overtake arrears of 
maintenance and rehabilitation were rudely 
interrupted by the war...”. Proposed 
capital expenditures in 1951-52 amount to 
6,650,000,000 rupees ($1,396,500,000) com- 
pared with 61,310,000,000 rupees ($12,875,- 
100,000) in 1950-51. The increase in passen- 
ger fares varies from 124% percent for 4 
first-class ticket to 25 percent for an ordinary 
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Forestry Society Sponsors 
International Industry Show 


A display of forest products entitled ‘“In- 
ternational Industry Show” will be held 
in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, May 7-13, 
1951, under sponsorship of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Research Society, P. O. Box 2010, Univer- 
sity Station, Madison, Wis. 

Included in the display will be a wide 
range of both static and action exhibits of 
products, services, chemical adhesives, log- 
ging, sawmilling, and woodworking ma- 
chinery, tractor and transportation equip- 
ment, and supplies. An interesting feature 
will be the integration of certain exhibits; for 
example, primary machines will be in opera- 
tion, services by auxiliary equipment. Vari- 
ous products will be processed at the site with 
modern high-speed woodworking machinery 
completely equipped with power-transmis- 
sion units, dust-collecting systems, and auto- 
matic infeeding and outfeeding devices 
Carloads of lumber shipped to the Show will 
be unloaded, delivered, and processed by 
modern handling equipment, and packed for 
shipment by modern packaging methods and 
equipment. There also will be comprehen- 
sive demonstration of modern logging and 
sawmilling techniques with emphasis on 
mechanization and labor-saving equipment. 

It is reported that Canadian, European, and 
American manufacturers have indicated their 
intention to exhibit logging and sawmilling 
machinery and equipment. A number of 
American importers and agents also are ex- 
pected to participate with exhibits. Among 
the varicus foreign exhibits planned are 
Swedish sash gang saws, a Norwegian circular 
gang saw, and a Swiss cableway, a combina- 
tion high-lead and aerial transportation sys- 
tem used for bringing logs from rough moun- 
tain slopes 

Approximately 140,000 square feet of ex- 
hibit space will be used to display everything 
from logs to finished articles including 
paints and varnishes. 

Interested visitors may wish to contact Mr. 
Eugene R. O'Hare, Industry Show Chairman, 
Forest Products Research Society, 2 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


U.S. and U. K. Purchases 
Largest at Hanover Fair 


The Light Industries Fair, held February 
28 to March 4, 1951, in Hanover, Germany, 
had among its 1,600 exhibitors, 360 foregin 
firms from 20 countries. 

The largest volume of export business at 
the Fair was concluded with the United 
Kingdom and the United States. More for- 
eign orders were placed for ceramics, porce- 
lain, and glassware than for other goods on 
display. The Government of Western Ger- 
Many imposed an import freeze on textiles 
prior to the Fair, affecting sales of a number 
of foreign exhibitors. Domestic textile 
manufacturers were unable to conclude 
long-term contracts because of uncertainty 
as to prices and availability of raw materials. 
Approximately 200,000 visitors attended, in- 
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cluding 10,000 representatives of firms from 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
and Australia. 

The Hanover Heavy Industries Fair, to be 
held April 29 to May 8, will comprise exhib- 
its of 2,600 firms. Fair authorities have 
added seven exhibition halls to its facilities, 
to accommodate the demand for space. 

It is reported that the German Import 
Committee has allocated a total of $1,300,000 
for foreign country transactions at the Fair. 
Approximately $1,000,000 will be used for in- 
dustrial goods, apportioned by country as 
follows: Belgium, $300,000; United Kingdom, 
$150,000; and Austria, $130,000; with smaller 
amounts to Sweden, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Ireland, the Netherlands, Hungary, 
Turkey, and India. The other $300,000, to 
be used for food industry goods, is allocated 
as follows: Hungary, $100,000; United 
Kingdom, South Africa, and Australia $100,- 
000; and the remainder divided among 
France, Belgium, Ireland, and Turkey. 

Additional information on these events 
may be obtained either from Mr. Henri Abt, 
Director, German-American Trade Promo- 
tion Office, Suite 6921, Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or 
the Deutsche Messe-und Ausstellungs-A. G., 
Hanover, Western Germany. 


Norway’s Forestry Exhibition 
Reports Satisfactory Results 


A Forestry Exhibition was held March 5-9, 
1951, in Oslo, Norway. On display were vari- 
ous types of equipment suitable for forestry 
work, with emphasis on tractors and attach- 
ments. Among the exhibits were those from 
United States, United Kingdom, and Western 
Germany, along with domestic equipment. 

The exhibits attracting most attention in- 
cluded two Norwegian-invented power saws, 
one of which develops 3 hp. at 4,000 r. p. m. 
and weighs 8 kgs. complete with blades. 

The Director of the Norwegian Forestry So- 
ciety, one of the leading supporters of the 
exhibition, expressed satisfaction with the 
attendance and results of this event. 

Additional information on this exhibition 
may be obtained through the Office of the 


Economic Counselor, Norwegian Embassy, 
3401 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
am. &. 


Textile Art and Fashion Show 


To Be Held in Turin, Italy 


An International Textile Art and Fashion 
Exhibition will be held in Turin, Italy, May 
2 to 16, 1951, under the auspices of the Italian 
Fashion Association and the Torino Esposi- 
zioni Corporation. 

Four halls comprising 230,000 square feet 
of space will be used to display the following 
classes of goods: Textile products, clothes 
and fashions, accessories, decorative fabrics, 
textile machinery, chemical products and 
other raw materials for textile industries, 
jewelry, perfumes, and technical and art 
press, and a historical fashion display. 














In addition to the displays, lectures, meet- 
ings, and artistic performances and scientific 
conferences on natural and artificial fibers 


are scheduled. The principal branches of 
textile manufacture (silk, wool, cotton, rayon, 
etc.) will be organized, as well as professional 
conventions of textile industrialists, techni- 
cians, wholesalers, and retailers. An interna- 
tional convention of leading dressmakers 
featured by a “Fashion Through Five Cen- 
tures of Painting’ show made up of French, 
English, German, Swedish, and Norwegian 
works will take place during the exhibition. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained from U.S. representatives, Gond- 
rand Bros., 33 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., 
and 110 Market Street, Room 307, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., or from the Office of the Com- 
mercial Counselor, Embassy of Italy, 1601 
Fuller Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition Largest Ever Held 


At the Tenth International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, largest of its kind 
ever held, 350 exhibits occupied all the space 
available in the Commercial Museum, Ex- 
hibition Hall, and extended into the Con- 
vention Hall, at Philadelphia, Pa., January 
22-26, 1951. It was managed by the Interna- 
tional Exposition Co., New York, under the 
auspices of the Americ:n Society of Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Engineers, whose 57th 
annual meeting was held during the same 
period. 

The exposition drew an attendance of 
18,000 from a wide area, with visitors reg- 
istered from all parts of the United States 
and many foreign countries. Representa- 
tives of various industries from 15 foreign 
countries visited the show. No foreign ex- 
hibitors participated in this show, it was 
reported. Domestic visitors included mem- 
bers of the A. S. H. V. E., architects, pro- 
fessional engineers and manufacturers from 
the many industries which depend on 
heating, ventilating, and air-conditioning 
equipment. 

Detailed informed on the products dis- 
played and on various innovations in the 
heating and ventilating fields may be ob- 
tained by writing to Mr. Charles F. Roth, 
President, International Exposition Co., 
Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. N. Y. 


Netherlands Motorcycle and 
Bike Show Reported a Success 


The 29th Exposition of Motorcycles, Mo- 
torized Bicycles, Parts, Tires and Accessories, 
held in Amsterdam, Netherlands, February 
9—18, 1951, was successful, according to a 
report recently received from the United 
States Consulate General in that city. 

Some 80 exhibitors showed the following 
types of products and number of makes of 
each type: Motorcycles 50, motor scooters 
11, carriers of various kinds 15, auxiliary 
motors for bicycles 20, and motorized bi- 
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Unit 
quoted 


Country Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 
Official 

Legal free 

Curb 

Official 

Official 

Banking market 
Provisional commercial ‘ 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Bank of Republic 
Basic ® 

Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lampira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 

Basic 

Curb 

Official 

Official 

Free 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 
Chile Peso 


Colombia Peso 
Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador Sucre 


Paraguay Guarani 


Peru Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


See explanatory notes for rate structure 
? New rate established Apr. 8, 1950 
Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949 
‘ Established Jan. 10, 1950. 
’ Established July 25, 1950. 
* New basic rate established Mar. 20, 1951. See ex- 
plantory notes 
’ New rate established Dec. 1, 1950 
* Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949 
+ New rate established Nov. 9, 1950 
New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 
Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended 
Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations. 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private-compensation operations. 

Argentina.__Lmports into Argentina are paid for at 
Preferential Basic, or Free Market rates, depending 
upon their importance to the Argentine economy. Auth- 
orized nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected 
at the free market rate. During 1948, and until October 
3, 1949, there were four rates in effect.—Ordinary (4.23 
Preferential (3.73). Auction (4.94), and Free (increased 
from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 
in June 1948). On October 3, 1949, the rate structure 
was modified to provide for six rates: viz, Preferential 
A (3.73), Preferential B (5.37), Basic (6.00), Auction A 
and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and Free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte. 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 pounds 
to a dollar. 


Averages are based on selling rates, 


Dominican 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approximate 


1948 1949 Feb Rate equivalent Date 
annual) (annual) (1951 _ in U.S (1951 
currency 
7.50 7.50 $0. 1333 | Mar. 15 
() ( 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do 
(1) 14. 04 14. 05 0712 Do 
42.42 42.42 260.60 60. 60 0165 Feb. 28 
111.50 | 101.00) 101.00 0099 Do 
78.12 101.66 | 167.00 | 166.00 0060 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Mar. 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 Do 
43. 10 43. 10 43.10 43.10 (232 Do 
60.10 60. 10 O166 Do 
50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do 
59. 64 79. 00 70. 38 77. 00 0130 Do 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 3984 Mar. 20 
». 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Feb. 28 
6. 60 7.91 8.31 8. 02 1247 Do 
13. 50 13.50 | 715.15 15.15 0660) Apr : 
18. 05 17. 63 18. 31 18. 40 0543 Do 
2.04 2.04 2. 02 2.02 4950 Mar. 31 
4+. 86 8. 65 8. 65 8.65 1156 Do 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 2000 =Feb. 2s 
7.00 7.00 1429 Do 
6. 32 7.14 6. 90 6. 90 1449 Do 
6.00 1667 Mar 
9. 00 1111 Do 
19. 00 0526 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 
17. 78 14. 95 14. 95 0669 Feb. 2s 
13. 98 18. 46 14. 98 14. 98 O668 Do 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 Do 
1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
22.45 2. 45 2. 45 4082 Do 
2. 03 2.77 1. 90 1. 89 5291 |! Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Mar. 31 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do 


legal free rate. The former Differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1560f November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate 

Columbia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports wert 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange-certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange-control 
system instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate 
of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established, All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which are initially converted at the 
old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the ex- 
change and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent 
The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive: 
the former exchange certificate and free-market rates 
have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 
3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Pica._-The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for 
these purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other 
imports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, 
are applied to such transactions. Nontrade transac- 
tions not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at 
the uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘*Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. ‘‘Luxury’”’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 
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third-class ticket. Second-class passengers 
will pay approximately 15 percent more than 
third class. Thus, a third-class ticket from 
Delhi to Jaipur, a distance of about 130 
miles, would be increased from 5 rupees to 6 
rupees (or from $1.05 to $1.26). 

The Railway Minister was quoted as say- 
ing: “In considering any further adjustment 
of the freight rates, it was also necessary 
to bear in mind the possible inflationary 
stresses and their inevitable repercussions on 
the price level of the country. On these 
considerations, it would be extremely in- 
advisable to raise freight rates further in the 
context of our requirements of additiona) 
finance.” 

Railway passenger fares are not included 
in the cost-of-living indexes for various cities 
used in establishing the level of “dearness 
allowances”, which are added to the basic 
wages of factory workers. In further support 
of an increase in passenger fares the Minis- 
ter stated: “Passenger fares in India have 
been unduly depressed and were among the 
lowest in the world.”” The basic third-class 
fare in India was given as 5 pies per mile, 
compared with 26.04 pies equivalent in the 
United Kingdom, 18.12 in France, 33.96 in 
Switzerland, 10.4 in Italy, 21.96 in the United 
States, and 20.04 in Canada. Average pas- 
senger receipts per mile according to the 
Hindustan Times (February 24, 1951) for 
India was 4.57 pies, equivalent to United 
States 22.5 and the United Kingdom 13.9 
It should be noted, however, in making the 
comparisons, no account is taken of differ- 
ences in the quality of service provided in 
the countries compared. The reaction in 
some quarters to the proposed increases in 
fares has been definitely adverse. 





Nicaragua.— Between December 16, 1949, and Novem 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5 percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange cer- 
tificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
applied to payments of Government obligations and 
to purchases by Government owned public services 
Imports of essential goods and certain nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar. Imports of semiessential goods and some 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba 
per dollar (effected rate 8.00). Nonessential imports 
and other nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An_ official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Sell- 
ing rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon 
the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Pricr to March 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official Preferential, 3.12; 
Basic, 4.98; Preferential A, 6.08; Preferential B, 8.05 
No trade transactions were effected at the Preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, Preferential A, and Preferential B rates, 
respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at 
the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, de- 
pending upon the essentiality of the merchandise 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cef- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—T he controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Of the larger cities of the Union, Capetown 
had 114 licensed hotels with a total of 3,644 
rooms; Durban 83 hotels, 3,418 rooms; Johan- 
nesburg 81 hotels, 2,948 rooms; Port Elizabeth 
39 hotels, 1,117 rooms; and Pretoria, the capi- 
tal of South Africa, 19 licensed hotels, 770 
rooms. 

Total revenue of the 1,278 licensed hotels 
amounted to £25,863,000, and expenses to 
£8,689,000, of which £4,225,000 was for salaries 
and wages. Net profit was 11.6 percent of 
total revenue for the year 1946-47. 


OIL PROSPECTING IN NATIVE RESERVE 
LANDS To BE UNDERTAKEN 


Legislation which would enable active 
prospecting for oil in Native Reserve areas in 
South Africa is pending in the Union Parlia- 
ment. On moving the second reading of the 
Natural Oils Amendment Bill in the House 
of Assembly on February 22, 1951, the South 
African Minister of Mines referred to current 
interest in oil possibilities in northwest 
Natal, particularly in Zululand, the greater 
part of which is comprised of Native Re- 
serves. The present Natural Oils Act does 
not apply to such lands, and the proposed 
amendment is designed to remove such re- 
strictions. The amendment bill provides 
that the same rights and financial benefits 
be accorded native trusts and individual 
native landowners as is authorized for 
Europeans under the original act. 

Many observers regard the discovery of oil 
in the southern part of Africa still only a 
remote possibility. Twenty years ago many 
drill holes penetrated the most promising 
geological structures in Mozambique without 
encountering oil. Later, during World War 
Il, the South African Government spent 
£90,000 on prospecting for oil in the Karoo 
and Orange Free State with the same nega- 
tive results. Despite these discouragements, 
new concerns are eager to renew the search, 
especially in the Karoo formations of 
Zululand. 

The South African Government had de- 
cided to call for tenders for the right to 
prospect for oil in northwest Natal, but be- 
fore active search can begin, the Natural 
Oils Amendment Bill must be passed to re- 
move present restrictions against mineral 
exploitations qn native lands. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN RAW MATERIALS PLACED UNDER 
WoRLD OPEN GENERAL LICENSE 


An order of the British Board of Trade, 
effective March 28, 1951, relaxes the United 
Kingdom's import-control regulations by ex- 
panding the list of commodities that may be 
imported from any country without special 
license. Approximately 100 raw materials 
are added. The additions are: Acetylene 
black; asbestos, raw and fiber; asbestos waste; 
asphalt and bitumen, natural; beeswax; bi- 
metal, thermostatic; bones fit only for manu- 
facturing purposes; candelilla wax; cheno- 
podium (wormseed oil); corhart blocks and 
bricks; dipentine. 

Specified raw or simply prepared roots, 
barks, leaves, herbs, etc., for manufacturing 
drugs (list may be obtained from British 
Commonwealth Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.); film scrap and waste; 
flax and flax tow; fluorspar; fertilizers—bone 
charcoal, chamois-leather dust, dried fish, 
extracted mustard seed, feather waste, rab- 
bitskin waste and residue, stera meal, vege- 
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table meal; graphite; gum elemi; iron car- 
bonate; iron or steel scrap fit only for re- 
covery of the metal; iron ore, including bog 
ore but not including pyrites; iron powder, 
not including iron carbonyls; isinglass. 

Japan wax; liquid resin (tall oil); litho- 
pone; loofahs; magnesite; manganese ore; 
metals, unwrought—beryllium, cobalt, co- 
lumbium, molybdenum, titanium, tungsten; 
microcrystalline wax; microdol (micronized 
dolomite); mullite; mustard seed; naphthenic 
acid; Panama hat hoods; petroleum coke; 
petroleum jelly; pig iron; pinene; pine oil; 
platinum ores and concentrates; printing 
blocks; resorite (kernite); refractory or heat 
insulating bricks, blocks, and other shapes; 
shingles of red cedar; sponges, natural; Trip- 
oli powder; wood; incense cedar; wool— 
sheep and lambs’, raw, sliped or skin wool, 
wool in the fleece, greasy, washed, scoured, 
or carbonized. 


MANUFACTURE OF COPPER AND ZINC GOODS 
FOR EXPORT 


Because of the world-wide shortages of 
nonferrous metals and the increased demand 
for such commodities for British defense pro- 
duction, the Board of Trade and the Ministry 
of Supply have issued two orders, effective 
March 1, 1951, governing the production of 
various goods made from copper, zinc, and 
their alloys. These orders list the items that 
may not be manufactured from copper, zinc, 
and their alloys. However, provision has 
also been made for certain exemptions from 
this prohibition, particularly the licensing of 
manufacture of goods for export. 

In general, licenses to manufacture for ex- 
port goods covered by orders prohibiting the 
use of copper and zine will normally be 
granted provided that: (1) The export value 
f. o. b. of the finished product is at least 15 
times the value of the copper, brass, zinc, or 
their alloys contained in it if the export is to 
the dollar area or to the sterling Common- 
wealth countries, or 50 times the value of 
such metals if the export is to other markets; 
(2) it is established by past trade, definite 
inquiries, or orders that sale of the goods can 
be made and that the opportunity in the 
market is not purely temporary because of a 
scarcity of metal in the importing country. 

Although these criteria will normally be 
applied, each application will be considered 
on its own merit and applications for export 
to North America may be granted by reason 
of special considerations justifying special 
treatment. 


DRAWBACK CONTINUED ON CERTAIN KINDS 
OF PAPER 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
effective on March 15, 1951, continuing for 
1 year the allowance of drawback of customs 
duty on certain kinds of imported paper 
(tissue paper and machine glazed paper of 
specified weights) used in the manufacture 
of toilet paper in rolls or packets. 


DRAWBACK INCREASED UN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FILM BASE 


An order of the British Treasury, effective 
on March 16, 1951, approves two schemes— 
one for allowance of drawback on imported 
nitrocellulose photographic film base, and 
the other on imported photographic film base 
other than nitrocellulose, used in the manu- 
facture, respectively, of unexposed sensitized 
photographic film and of such film and un- 
sensitized film base prepared for color pho- 
tography. These schemes, replace previous 
ones, widen the scope of the material eligible 
for drawback, and increase the rates of 
drawback. 


CERTAIN DIAMOND-SET ARTICLES EXEMPTED 
From DuTY 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
effective on March 14, 1951, which exempts 
from import duty certain diamond-set arti- 
cles which have been used or are defective 
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cycles 17; as well as tires, spare parts, and 
accessories. Several models of United States 
motorcycles and some ball-bearings were 
shown by the Netherlands agent of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Also on display were 
many products manufactured in Europe by 
United States branch plants under license 
bearing United States trade-marks. Numer- 
ous other foreign makes were also displayed 
by local agents. 

An estimated 90,000 persons visited this 
show, a much larger number than expected. 
It is reported that the popularity of mo- 
torized bicycles has increased greatly in 
the past few years. The number of foreign 
visitors was high, as compared with previous 
similar events. The show was attended by 
businessmen from surrounding countries, 
principally Belgium, France, England, Gere 
many, and Italy. 

Exhibitors were said to be well satisfied 
with their transactions. Some importers of 
motorcycles sold their entire quota during 
the early days of the show. One importer of 
auxiliary bicycle motors sold 1,000 units dur- 
ing the first 2 days. 

Additional information on the 1951 show 
may be obtained either directly from the 
association, The Bicycle and the Automobile 
Industry R. A. I., Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
or from Mr. L. Smilde, Director of Trade Pro- 
motion, Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States, Inc., 41 East Forty-Sec- 
ond St., Room 721, New York 17, N. Y. 


Annual Automobile Exhibition 
Of Vienna Canceled for 1951 


The International Automobile Exhibition 
held annually in Vienna, Austria, will not 
take place in 1951, it has been announced 
by the Vienna Fair Co. 





and fit only for the recovery of diamonds set 
therein—drill bits, reaming shells, and parts 
of tools. 


United States 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STATUS OF 1947 UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
U. S. AND SWEDEN RELATIVE TO RESTRIC- 
TION OF DOLLAR PAYMENTS ANNOUNCED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Sweden.”’) 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALUMINUM CORRUGATED SHEETS: NEW 
TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED 


Tariff item No. 308 (N) entitled “Alumi- 
num, in corrugated sheets,” dutiable at 0.01 
bolivar a gross kilogram has been established 
in the Venezuelan tariff schedule, effective 
on March 15, 1951, by resolution No. 216 of 
the Bureau of Customs, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. (1 boli- 
var=approximately $0.30, U. S. currency.) 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH MEXICo SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
““Mexico.”’) 
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Canada’s Industrial Pros- 
pects Enhanced in 1950 
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tively quiet during the period of de- 
valuation, was revived. Because of the 
new situation, rising costs, and the fact 
that some other countries were permit- 
ting producers to export to premium 
markets, the Government was being sub- 
jected at the year end to increasing pres- 
sure to revalue the gold price. As one 
editorial put it, the industry was “being 
pounded to pieces by the waves of rising 
production costs while stranded on the 
shoals of the fixed price.” 

Mines with high costs (more than $18 
per ounce) continued to receive the 
benefit of the Government subsidy on a 
portion of their production, and this 
permitted many marginal properties to 
operate. The C$3.50 cut from pay- 
ments in 1949 to accord with the ex- 
change depreciation in that year was 
restored in October, when the Canadian 
dollar was returned to a free market. 
Almost simultaneously, however, the 
Government proposed to amend the pro- 
gram for 1951 by reducing both the 
amount per ounce and the portion of 
output eligible.’ 


Phenomenal Lumber Demand 
From the U. S. 


Very large production marked the 
forest-products industries during 1950. 
Although the year opened inauspiciously 
for lumber because of curtailment in 
British purchases and some slackening 
in United States and Canadian demand, 
the early revival of exceptional building 
expansion in the United States, coupled 
with record expenditures for construc- 
tion in Canada, soon developed a keen 
and competitive market at unprec- 
edented prices. These conditions 
maintained until housing credits were 
curtailed in the United States, which 
resulted in temporary large-scale can- 
cellations of orders, particularly for 
western lumber, with a consequent break 
in prices. However, the United King- 
dom, which had been unable to negotiate 
contracts during the period of pressing 
demand, then reentered the west-coast 
market and placed orders for approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 feet (board measure) 
for softwoods, mainly Douglas fir, for 
delivery up to June 30, 1951. These 
orders, which were three times the 1949 
figure, tended to buoy up and stabilize 
the market at an uncertain and critical 
period. Late British orders were also 
placed for approximately 100,000,000 feet 
of eastern spruce from the Maritimes. 

It is estimated that Canadian produc- 
tion of sawn lumber for the year, in- 

1A revision of the projected 1951 subsidy 
program was announced March 9 as an alter- 
native to permitting producers to sell in 
premium markets. Mines with a production 
cost of more than $22 per ounce will be 
eligible to the extent of not less than half 
their 1951 production which is sold, the 
ceiling on the subsidy to be C$11.50 per fine 
ounce. It is reported that the new arrange- 
ment will cost the Government between 
C$10,000,000 and C$11,000,000, as compared 
with actual payments of C$9,200,000 in 1950 
and C$7,500,000 estimated for 1951 accord- 
ing to the original plan. The value of gold 
production in 1950 was C$168,541,000. 
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cluding production of ties in British 
Columbia, was approximately 5,900,000 
M feet board measure compared with 
5,300,000 M board feet in 1949, or an 
increase of 11 percent. Of the total pro- 
duction 2,600,000 M feet, or 44 percent, 
was produced east of the Rockies and 
3,300,000 M feet, or 56 percent in British 
Columbia. 

Export statistics disclose that ship- 
ments to the United States accounted 
for more than 50 percent of all produc- 
tion and were, moreover, more than 
twice as large as in 1949. Exports of 
softwood planks and boards to this 
country totaled 2,839,118 M board feet 
and exports of hardwood planks and 
boards 167,515 M board feet, or 3,006,633 
M board feet in all, as compared with 
1,398,822 M board feet in the preceding 
year (1,316,270 M board feet of soft- 
wood and 82,552 M board feet of hard- 
wood). 

Prospects for 1951 are regarded as 
highly encouraging. The industry ex- 
pects that United States defense orders 
will largely replace housing require- 
ments. This expectation, coupled with 
the British orders and anticipated 
steady domestic consumption, has re- 
sulted in expanded cutting activity 
during the current season in the East 
and has also stepped up west-coast pro- 
duction. It has been estimated that 
woods operations are up 15 to 20 percent 
over 1950. Despite the sharp adjust- 
ment following the United States imposi- 
tion of housing credit curbs and appreci- 
ation of the Canadian dollar, prices in 
Canadian funds closed the year stronger 
than in 1949. 


Record Newsprint and Pulp 
Production 


During the first 4 months of 1950 
there was a considerable easing in the 
newsprint market, and some marginal 
surpluses developed. In the period Jan- 
uary through April production decreased 
by 2 percent but subsequently demand 
stiffened and the previously rising trend 
in postwar output was resumed. Output 
for 1950 totaled 5,279,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 102,000 tons or 2 percent over 
1949. (This and later newsprint and 
pulp figures include Newfoundland.) 

Shipments of newsprint in 1950 
amounted to 5,310,000 short tons. Ex- 
ports to the United States accounted for 
4,742,000 tons or 89 percent of total, 
Canadian consumption for 360,000 tons 
or 7 percent and exports to other mar- 
kets for 208,000 tons or 4 percent. Ship- 
ments of newsprint to the United States 
advanced by 362,000 tons or 8 percent 
over the 1949 figure. Canadian con- 
sumption increased by 25,000 tons or 74 
percent. Shipments to all other mar- 
kets registered a drastic decline of 241,- 
000 tons, a drop of 54 percent under the 
preceding year. 

Canadian mills are expected to expand 
production in the current year by 125,- 
000 tons, but this will only partially meet 
the demand from foreign sources. Of 
the anticipated increased production, 
approximately 65,000 tons will be ear- 
marked for United States customers, 
leaving only 60,000 additional tons avail- 
able for export to other foreign markets, 
many of which are critically short of 
newsprint. 





Pulp production was consistently up- 
ward during the past year, reaching an 
estimated total of approximately 8,289.- 
000 tons, an increase of 695,000 tons over 
1949. Of this output, an estimated 
4,852,000 tons comprised mechanical] 
pulp and 3,325,000 tons chemical pulp. 
Exports accounted for 22 percent of out- 
put. 
eign markets increased but there was 
little change in mechanical pulps. Of 
the total export, about 85 percent went 
to the United States. 

Construction of a combined pulp and 
newsprint mill for utilization of waste- 
wood at Duncan Bay, Vancouver Island, 
will be started in 1951. This mill, to be 
built by the Elk Falls Co., Ltd., will have 
an initial daily capacity of 240 tons with 
a designated ultimate capacity of 320 
tons. It is the first newsprint project 
which has reached the financing stage 
since the war and is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1954. 


Defense Orders Boom Aireraft 


Since the wartime peak production in 
1944, the output of Canada’s aircraft 
industry had steadily declined until in 
the spring of 1950 only two factories 
could accurately be termed producers of 
new aircraft. At the end of the year the 
picture had changed and production was 
once again about to assume major pro- 
portions. With millions of dollars of 
defense orders, allocated under the ac- 
celerated reequipment and expansion 
program of the RCAF, a feverish activity 
was becoming apparent. Employment 
in the four most important factories 
numbered more than 10,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, and was rising at the rate of 
100-200 a week. 

A. V. Roe and Canadair had large con- 
tracts for jet fighters. Roe’s will pro- 
duce the Canadian designed twin jet CF 
100 (Canuck) and the Orenda jet engine. 
Canadair’s production of the Sabre, an 
American designed jet fighter, has be- 
gun. Both aircraft are being built for 
the RCAF, and it is estimated that the 
combined order amounts to C$200,000,- 
000. A. V. Roe also hopes to build the 
4-jet civilian transport it has designed 
for intercity work, but it is unlikely that 
this project will go forward without firm 
orders from Canadian or American air- 
lines. 

The 1950 production of planes was es- 
timated at 160, concentrated largely on 
de Havilland’s small Chipmunk trainer 
and the Beaver “Bush” transport. The 
USAF has ordered Beavers for photo- 
graphic and ambulance work, and de 
Havilland is hopeful that this is the fore- 
runner of a quantity contract. Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry, the fourth impor- 
tant aircraft producer, has been mainly 
concerned with work on RCAF Harvard 
trainers. 


All-Time Record in Automobile 
Output 


The Canadian automobile industry 
produced 391,000 vehicles of all types in 
1950, an all-time record. This total, 
made up of 285,000 passenger cars and 
106,000 trucks, exceeded 1949 production 
by 100,000 units. 

In addition to absorbing practically 
all its own production, Canada imported 
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89,000 venicles during the year, the large 
majority coming from the United King- 
dom. With exports totaling 34,000 units, 
something less than 10 percent of pro- 
duction, the Canadian market appar- 
ently absorbed a total of more than 445,- 
000 cars and trucks during the year. 

Three of the smaller United States 
automobile manufacturers began pro- 
duction in Canada in 1950 in a move to 
increase sales which had been limited 
because of restricted import allotments 
in effect until January 2, 1951. 

The steel shortage was felt by the in- 
dustry but not enough to prevent record 
production from having been achieved. 
The number of Canadian parts suppliers 
increased during the year and helped 
alleviate some of the shortage difficulties. 
As the year closed, the industry was 
aware that the steel shortage might be 
felt even more acutely in 1951 and that 
parts of United States origin probably 
would be in short supply. 

Canada now has more than 2,500,000 
registered cars and trucks, an increase 
of nearly 250,000 over the total a year 
ago. There are now 13.1 cars per 100 
persons in Canada compared with 11.6 
per 100 in 1949 and 10 per 100 in 1946. 


Cotton and Rayon Demand 
Heavy 


The war scare affected the large tex- 
tile industry. Raw-cotton consumption 
amounted to about 450,000 bales (of 500 
pounds), compared with 384,000 bales in 
1949, the highest total since 1942. The 
increased mill activity was mainly at- 
tributed to record operations during the 
last quarter under the stimulus of in- 
creased civilian and military purchas- 
ing. Reflecting record-high prices for 
raw cotton, the price of textiles has, in 
the aggregate, increased 20 percent since 
June of 1950. 

The lifting of import restrictions 
against United States cotton textiles as 
of January 1, 1951, has caused some ap- 
prehension in the industry, but it is felt 
that so long as United States domestic 
prices and demand remain high, im- 
ports from the States will not deprive 
Canadian mils of their present share in 
the home market. 

The wool-textile industry had a diffi- 
cult year, and it is estimated that con- 
sumption fell off 10 to 15 percent. Very 
selective buying curtailed mill operations 
during the first half of 1950. July and 
August orders were light, but the spec- 
tacular rise in the price of raw wool stim- 
ulated orders to the extent that mills had 
sufficient business in hand to assure 
high-level operations through March 
1951. 

Defense purchases of woolen textiles 
were light during 1950 although small 
orders were received in the last quarter. 
It is expected that large orders will be 
Placed during 1951 by the Government 
which has decided to stockpile defense 
textiles. 

After a slow beginning, rayon-mill 
activity increased after August, and, 
based on preliminary estimates, it ap- 
bears that there was a small increase in 
production of woven fabrics. 

The expansion of activity in rayon 
weaving in August, plus the prospect of 
Price advances, brought a heavy demand 
for textile filament yarn. Rayon- 
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staple fiber occupied a very favorable 
position, as wool and cotton prices in- 
creased, and there was a heavy demand 
for viscose and to a lesser extent acetate 
staple. There is now a tight supply 
position on rayon staple in the Canadian 
market and domestic filament manufac- 
turers are experiencing difficulty in 
meeting the demand. 

Rayon fabrics did not increase in 
price as much as others. Increases 
did not exceed 10 percent, and in 
many classes prices at the year’s end 
were the same as those prevailing in 
July. 

Aggregate production of knitted goods 
in 1950 was estimated to be slightly 
above the 1949 level. Losses suffered 
early in the year were made up by the 
marked improvements in the second 
half. There has also been a marked 
increase in the price level of most classes 
of knitted goods. 


Improved Exports Expand 
Chemical Production 


Canada’s chemical industry continued 
to expand in 1950. The estimated sell- 
ing value of output for the year was 
C$655,000,000, 10 percent above the 1949 
figure of C$595,000,000. Capital expen- 
diture in the industry was C$35,000,000, 
of which nearly C$11,000,000 was for 
new construction. 

Facilities were expanded for the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, calcium 
chloride, carbon dioxide, and insecti- 
cides. In addition, production of poly- 
thene tubing was begun and additional 
cellophane capacity added. The quan- 
tity and variety of petroleum gases pro- 
duced increased during the year, some 
of the plants being established in Al- 
berta to utilize the oil and natural gas 
of the Provinces. 

The export of chemical and allied 
products, which had been declining 
during the two preceding years, rose by 
about 35 percent. This increase was 
largely the result of sales to the United 
States during the last half of the year 
when Canada was able to furnish items 
in short supply in this country. 


Changes in Agriculture 


Crop and livestock production gen- 
erally was large, and greater than in 
1949. The wheat crop of 462,000,000,000 
bushels was one of the largest in Can- 
ada’s history. However, it was struck by 
severe early frost damage in the Prairie 
Provinces and less than half of it was 
expected to grade as high as No. 1-4 
Northern, compared with the normal of 
around 85 percent in those grades. Can- 
ada’s supply of millable wheat for ex- 
port in the season 1950-51 will therefore 
barely meet the demand, whereas the 
supply of feed wheat will greatly exceed 
domestic needs. Because of the quality 
of the crop, as well as a lower level of 
initial payments by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, the level of farm income during 
the year was estimated to have declined 
about 6 percent. The index of farm 
prices also declined slightly for the same 
reason. 

There was a decline in agricultural 
exports to the United Kingdom. As 
compared with the large quantity and 
wide range of foodstuffs that moved 


Overseas during the war and postwar 
years, the 1950 movement was notably 
low. The prosperous state of the home 
market, however, assisted in the assim- 
ilation of the decline and, in some prod- 
ucts, even contributed to it. Canadians 
ate more pork, eggs, butter, and cheese 
than ever before, and bulk contracts 
with the United Kingdom for bacon and 
cheese went unfilled because export 
prices were unattractive. 


Exports of farm products to the United 
States continued to increase. There was 
a large movement of cattle and coarse 
grains south of the border, along with 
substantial amounts of beef, veal, and 
apples. Potato exports declined. The 
Agricultural Prices Support Act was 
made permanent early in the year, but 
the basic character of the legislation 
was not changed and the Government 
continued to take a cautious attitude. 
There is no over-all program and no 
mandatory support level. Any support 
provided is always on an individual com- 
modity basis and it is established at any 
level the Government considers feasible. 
That offered during 1950 was confined 
to bacon and cheese to encourage export 
on the British contracts, and to butter, 
eggs, and apples. In the case of butter 
and eggs, the Government established a 
floor price by offering to buy the prod- 
ucts at a minimum price. In the case of 
apples, indirect price support was given 
for 1949-crop apples which were sold to 
the United Kingdom; the Prices Support 
Board made outright grants to the apple- 
marketing boards for distribution to 
growers. 


Foreign Trade and Exchange 
Reserves Increased 


In 1950, the value of Canada’s foreign 
trade passed the C$6,000,000,000 mark 
for the first time. Exports (including 
reexports) were recorded at C$3,1577,- 
000,000 and imports at C$3,174,000,000. 
The usual excess of exports was replaced 
by a small excess of imports which was 


the first time that had occurred since 
1931. 


There was an extraordinary degree of 
balancing up in transactions with the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
the two countries with which the trade 
had always been highly concentrated. 
Although imports from the United States 
(C$2,130,500,000) gained only 11 per- 
cent, exports to this country (C$2,050,- 
500,000) increased spectacularly, by 35 
percent, so that the traditional debit in 
the United States trade was all but wiped 
out. Simultaneously there was a sharp 
reduction in exports overseas, resulting 
in large part from the planned curtail- 
ment of dollar buying by the sterling 
area. Exports to the United Kingdom 
valued at C$472,100,000 and other Com- 
monwealth countries, C$186,523,000, 
were down a total of 35 percent, whereas 
imports from the United Kingdom val- 
ued at C$404,213,000 and other Common- 
wealth countries, C$241,411,000, gained 
31 percent. As the result of the shift in 
the direction of exports, trade with the 
United States accounted for about two- 
thirds of all trade. The rise in exports 
to this country was heavily concentrated 
in the wood and paper group, but ship- 
ments of minerals, animal products, and 
chemicals were also very much higher. 
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Trade with Europe followed the pat- 
tern of smaller exports (C$203,750,000) 
and larger imports (C$103,274,000). 
Trade with the Latin American Repub- 
lics, however, was higher in both exports 


(C$143,428,000) and imports (C$213,- 
548,000). 
All these values reflected in some 


degree the rising world commodity price 
level as well as the change in the foreign 
value of the Canadian dollar which av- 
eraged about 92 United States cents in 
1950 as compared with 97.5 United States 
cents in 1949. Apparently the export 
volume in general increased only slightly ; 
the volume of imports, however, rose 
about 5 percent. 

The remaining import restrictions ap- 
plied to dollar trade in connection with 
the exchange crisis of 1947 were abol- 
ished effective January 1, 1951, as the 
result of the remarkable improvement in 
the position of the exchange reserves 
during the year. (The restrictions had 
been progressively relaxed in 1948 and 
1949 but some consumer goods were still 
under quota throughout 1950, and a wide 
range of capital goods remained subject 
to import permit.) The Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board’s gold and dol- 
lars rose from a total of US$1,117,000,000 
on December 31, 1949, to US$1,742,000,000 
on December 31, 1950. Most of the gain, 
which occurred between May and Sep- 
tember, was the result of an inward 
movement of funds believed to have been 
influenced by expectations that the Ca- 
nadian dollar would be returned to par. 
At the end of October the Board’s hold- 
ings were at an all-time record of US$1,- 
827,000,000. The small decline to the 
year’s end indicates that there was no 
large return movement after the ex- 
change peg was removed. The current 
account of the balance of payments, 
however, moved against Canada. Im- 
ports were tending higher, and although 
the general structure of the foreign- 
exchange control was retained the regu- 
lations were liberalized in many respects. 

Canadians were given increased allow- 
ances of dollars for casual expenditure 
and pleasure travel. Because of this 
action and the increased availability of 
new cars suitable for long-distance mo- 
toring, Canadian tourist expenditures in 
the United States were higher for the 
year and the country’s net receipts from 
tourist travel were lower than in 1950. 
Dividend payments to the United States 
on investments in Canada were also re- 
ported unusually large, not only because 
business was profitable but because some 
of the accumulated earnings of previous 
years was being repatriated. 


Inflation and Controls 


For Canada as for the United States, 
the rearmament program necessitated by 
the threat of another war posed the 
problem of fitting enlarged military re- 
quirements into an economy in which 
inflationary forces were already in evi- 
dence. Defense and related needs aris- 
ing out of the Korean situation resulted 
in the Government's proposing to the 
special session of Parliament convened 
in August the supplementary expendi- 
ture of $244,000,000 or about 10 percent 
more than the budget originally voted 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1951. 
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Even though this program had been 
translated into production in only a 
minor degree by the end of 1950, the 
effects of the world-wide upsurge of de- 
mand for goods was being felt. Whole- 
sale prices were much higher, with the 
general index in December standing at 
226.4 percent of the 1935-39 base as com- 
pared with 198.7 in the last month of 
1949. The slow rise of the early months 
in the cost-of-living index had been ac- 
celerated and by January 1, 1951, it was 
7 percent above the figure for January 
1, 1950. Scarcities were appearing in 
materials and skilled labor. The rise in 
the dollar value of retail sales, which 
averaged 4!2 percent in the first half of 
the year, had increased to 9 percent by 
December. 

The Government countered the grow- 
ing pressure in the main by fiscal meas- 
ures. The same budget that appropri- 
ated higher defense expenditures also 
increased a considerable number of com- 
modity taxes, as well as the income tax 
rate for corporations. Instructions were 
issued to curtail Government expendi- 
tures of a nondefense nature, including 
nonessential public works. Consumer 
and mortgage credit was tightened along 
the lines adopted in the United States. 
In a move intended to influence lending 
institutions, the Bank of Canada in- 
creased its rate for bank loans to 2 per- 
cent from 12 percent, at which it had 
remained since 1944. 

Control on exports was tightened, but 
measures of direct control in the domes- 
tic sphere were largely avoided. Priori- 
ties for defense contracts were worked 
out on a reciprocal basis with the United 
States under the terms of the Statement 
of Principles for Economic Cooperation 
signed in Washington on October 26. As 
already stated, the use of steel for non- 
essential construction purposes also was 
banned. For other industrial materials, 
however, it was possible to rely on co- 
operative action by primary producers 
to channel distribution for defense and 
essential civilian needs. Although the 
Government asked for and received 
broad standby powers in the Essential 
Materials (Defence) Act, which provided 
that commodities and services desig- 
nated as essential could be regulated as 
to processing, distribution, and prices, 
it was the stated policy that direct con- 
trols would not be resorted to unless 
critical shortages, or other conditions, 
left no alternative. As the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce expressed it in 
September, “the Government has no in- 
tention either of being drawn into or 
getting involved prematurely in a set of 
over-all controls which would be par- 
ticularly appropriate to an emergency 
much more intense than the difficulties 
we are facing at present.’ Although 
labor organizations and other groups 
continued to press for price regulations 
to halt the rising cost of living, the Gov- 
ernment maintained its stand. The Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce reiterated 
in January that “the Canadian Govern- 
ment has no intention at present of 
adopting wage and price controls.” 


1951 Control Legislation 


From the terms of legislation pre- 
sented to the 1951 session of Parliament, 
however, it appears that a statutory 


ground for direct controls has been de- 
veloped along two distinct lines. In the 
first quarter of this year the Emergency 
Powers Act was given approval. It vests 
in the Government broad powers to im- 
pose price, rent, wage, and other con- 
trols deemed essential to carry out ade- 
quate defense preparations and stabi- 
lize the economy. The Defence Produc- 
tion Act was also passed by the House of 
Commons, providing for the creation of 
a Department of Defence Production “to 
mobilize, conserve, and coordinate al] 
economic and industrial facilities in re- 
spect of defence supplies” and empower- 
ing the Government to issue orders and 
regulations to “control and regulate the 
production, processing, distribution, ac- 
quisition, disposition, or use of materials 
or the supply or use of services deemed 
essential for defence purposes.” 

Under both pieces of legislation the 
Government’s control powers are very 
broad. The Emergency Powers Act in 
general parallels the war powers, al- 
though there are some important ex- 
ceptions to the fields covered. Under it 
the Government will be permitted to 
make regulations extending to trading, 
exportation, importation, production. 
and manufacture, the control of com- 
munications, harbors, ports, and terri- 
torial waters, and movements of vessels 
and transportation by land, sea, or air, 
The Government will also have power 
to control and suppress maps, plans, and 
photographs. It will not have the power 
however, to impose censorship or control 
and suppress publication of news. Nei- 
ther will it have special powers to make 
orders or regulations dealing with the 
detention, exclusion, or deportation of 
persons, nor the power to expend money 
not voted by Parliament unless the ex- 
penditure concerns the operation of 
controls. Unlike the wartime regula- 
tions, all orders issued under the act are 
to be laid before Parliament and may 
be vetoed by that body within 40 days. 

In introducing the legislation, the 
Prime Minister stated that although 
the powers asked could be obtained by 
proclaiming the War Measures Act, it 
was decided for several reason, to in- 
troduce an entirely new bill. The 
Government did not believe that war 
was inevitable and wished to avoid 
giving that impression. The Govern- 
ment also believed that the decision as 
to the emergency should be made by 
Parliament’s voting on a bill premised 
on the emergency. Furthermore the 
War Measures Act contained unlimited 
powers which were not necessary at that 
time, and which no democratic govern- 
ment wished to have unless necessary 
for the safety of the State. 

The Prime Minister said the legisla- 
tion would give the Government au- 
thority to reestablish Federal rent 
controls, that formerly were scheduled 
to expire on April 30. It would also give 
the Government authority to undertake 
a national registration. He pointed out, 
however, that the powers sought were 
standby powers and that the Govern- 
ment’s announced policy, that it does 
not plan comprehensive price, rent, 
wage, or manpower controls at this time, 
still stands. The Emergency Powers Act 
will remain in effect until March 31, 1952, 
but it can be renewed for 1-year periods 
subject to Parliament’s approval. 
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Material Controls in Defence 
Production Act 


The sections of the Defence Produc- 
tion Act dealing with control and alloca- 
tion of materials are more detailed than 
those of the Essential Materials (De- 
fence) Act of 1950 under which the 
existing steel reduction was promul- 
gated, but they are essentially the same. 
As in the Essential Materials (Defence) 
Act, the Governor in Council may from 
time to time designate such materials, 
substances, or services as he deems 
necessary for defense purposes and for 
the exercise of authority “to control and 
regulate the production, processing, dis- 
tribution, acquisition, disposition, or use 
of essential materials or the supply or 
use of essential services.”’ 

The Defence Production Act is to re- 
main in force for a period of 5 years, 
until July 31, 1956. During the Parlia- 
mentary debate, the Opposition was 
critical, asserting that the legislation 
“went much further than the (wartime) 
Munitions and Supply Act.”” There was 
particularly sharp criticism of the pow- 
ers of the Minister who will administer 
the new Department of Defence Produc- 
tion to compel firms to undertake de- 
fense contracts, of his authority to 
appoint controllers, and of the immuni- 
ties granted controllers. Another pro- 
vision exempts defense contractors or 
producers operating under price agree- 
ments authorized or imposed by the Gov- 
ernment from penalties under’ the 
Combines Investigation Act which ordi- 
narily operates to prevent combinations 
in restraint of trade. 

The Government announced that the 
new Department would be established 
April 1 and that it would be headed by 
the Hon. C. D. Howe who, during World 
War II, was head of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and thereafter 
took over the portfolio of Trade and 
Commerce. For the time being Mr. 
Howe will continue to act also in the 
latter post. Mr. Max Mackenzie, Dep- 
uty Minister of Trade and Commerce 
will transfer to the Department of De- 
fence Production as Deputy Minister. 
His post in Trade and Commerce will be 
filled by Mr. W. F. Bull, who will be Mr. 
Howe’s Deputy in that Department. 
Insofar as possible, the new Department 
will be staffed by personnel drafted from 
industry who had experience in admin- 
istering controls during World War II. 

Now that the Department of Defence 
Production has begun operations, it is ex- 
pected that materials control will be con- 
Siderably broadened. During March, 
industrial diamonds, asbestos, and the 
important nonferrous primary metals 
(aluminum, antimony, cobalt, copper, 
lead, molybdenum, nickel, tin, tungsten, 
and zinc) were designated by order in 
council as essential materials, thus pro- 
viding a basis for application of con- 
trols whenever the Government con- 
Siders such action desirable. With de- 
fense production expanding, it is be- 
lieved that informal allocations and 
controls which have been applied by pri- 
mary producers in certain items will 
have to be superseded. It seems likely, 
however, that material controls will be 
applied only gradually and that they will 
be more limited in scope and application 
that in the United States. 
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Notes on Insurance in India 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


The basic insurance law in India is the Insurance Act of 1938 as amended. The law 
provides for Government supervision of the insurance industry by an official known as 
the Controller of Insurance. Foreign insurers may be authorized to operate on the same 
conditions as Indian insurers; however, foreign insurers incorporated in a country which 
does not extend national treatment to Indian insurers may be required to comply with 
requirements similar to those imposed on Indian insurers by the country of their incorpo- 
ration. All insurers are required to make a qualifying deposit with the Reserve Bank 
of India in cash or approved securities in the following amounts: Life insurance, 200,000 
rupees; fire, 150,000 rupees; marine, 150,000 rupees (10,000 rupees if business is confined 
to country-craft) ; and miscellaneous, 150,000 rupees. Special deposit requirements apply 
when more than one branch of insurance is to be transacted. In addition, the kinds of 
investments in which insurance funds may be invested are enumerated in the law and 
subject to the supervision of the Controller. Other provisions control and limit expenses, 
require annual statements to be filed with the Controller on prescribed forms, require the 
licensing of agents, and place a limitation on the rates of commission payable to them. 

In 1950 there were 341 insurers doing business in India, including 235 Indian and 106 
foreign insurers. Foreign insurers included: United Kingdom 66; United States 9; 
Hong Kong 7; Australia and New Zealand 6; Pakistan 6; Canada 5; Switzerland 3; 
Straits Settlements 2; and 1 each Africa (Kenya) and Java. In 1938 there were 360 
insurers, of which 217 were Indian and 143 foreign. 

Total assets of all insurers operating in India in 1948 were reported as 2,356,800,000 
rupees. Of this total, Indian insurers held 1,916,100,000 rupees and foreign insurers, 
440,700,000 rupees. Assets in 1938 totaled 1,111,200,000 rupees, of which Indian insurers 
held 616,200,000 rupees and foreign insurers, 495,000,000 rupees. Thus, between 1938 
and 1948, total assets of all insurers doubled, while assets held by Indian insurers tripled. 
Indian Government securities represented the largest single investment of the Indian 
insurers, amounting to a little over half of total assets in 1938 and 1948. Common stocks 
in Indian companies made up almost one-quarter of Indian insurers’ assets in 1948, as 
compared with about one-twelfth in 1938. 

Total premium income in 1949 of all insurers operating in India, according to unofficial 
reports, amounted to 647,700,000 rupees, more than triple the 1938 premium income of 
194,368,000 rupees. Indian insurers wrote 514,800,000 rupees’ worth (80 percent) of the 
1949 total, as compared with 123,861,000 rupees (64 percent) in 1938. 

Life insurance is sold by 185 Indian and 20 foreign insurers. From 1938 to 1949 life 
premiums tripled, going from 166,168,000 rupees to 484,700,000 rupees. In comparison, 
time deposits, including savings, according to one estimate, increased about two and 
one-half times during the same period, going from 1,080,000,000 rupees to 2,680,000,000 
rupees. Indian insurers wrote 114,961,000 rupees (70 percent) of 1938 life premiums 
as compared with 411,000,000 rupees (85 percent) in 1949. Life-premium figures do 
not include the operations of more than 100 small provident societies, nor of the Postal 
Life Insurance Fund. 

Fire insurance is sold by 64 Indian and 77 foreign insurers. From 1938 to 1949 fire 
premiums increased about five and one-half times, going from 13,800,000 rupees to 
77,000,000 rupees. Indian insurers wrote 4,300,000 rupees (31 percent) of 1938 fire 
premiums, as compared with 53,700,000 rupees (70 percent) in 1949. The main sources 
of income of fire insurers in India are the cotton and jute industries, and a large volume 
of business comes from the growing number of industrial risks. 

Marine insurance is sold by 64 Indian and 55 foreign insurers. From 1938 to 1949 
marine premiums increased about seven times, going from 5,200,000 rupees to 37,800,000 
rupees. Indian insurers wrote 1,200,000 rupees (23 percent) of 1938 marine premiums, 
as compared with 19,400,000 rupees (50 percent) in 1949, Besides selling ocean marine 
insurance, & of the above-mentioned companies write so-called country-craft business. 
This has to do with the insurance of boats used on the inland waterways of India and of 
the cargoes they carry; a great quantity of merchandise is still being carried by these 
primitive boats under conditions similar to those in existence hundreds of years ago. 

Various branches of casualty insurance are sold by 82 Indian and 55 foreign insurers. 
From 1938 to 1949 such casualty premiums increased about five times, going from 
9,200,000 rupees to 48,200,000 rupees. Indian insurers wrote 3,400,000 rupees (37 
percent( of 1938 casualty premiums, as compared with 30,700,000 rupees (64 percent) 
in 1949, 

Automobile third-party liability insurance is compulsory under the Motor Vehicle Act 
of 1939 which became effective July 1, 1946. Motor-vehicle owners are required to take 
out insurance with an authorized insurer to cover liability for personal injuries. 

India’s social-insurance system consists of compulsory health, maternity, and workmen’s 
compensation insurance as provided for in the Employees’ State Insurance Act of 1948. 
The Act applies to employees earning less than 400 rupees monthly who work in factories 
using power-driven machinery and employing 20 or more persons. The scheme was to 
have been put into effect initially in two industrial areas—Delhi and Kanpur—and 
gradually extended to the whole country. Eventually about 2,500,000 workers are 
expected to be covered. To administer this program an Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation has been set up; it is run by representatives of the Government, employers 
and workers, the medical profession, and the Central Legislature. The Corporation’s 
expenses are to be financed by contributions from employers and workers. Roughly 
two-thirds of the total contribution is paid by the employer and one-third by the 
employee. When the scheme is in full operation, total annual contributions are expected 
to approximate 200,000,000 rupees. 

In businesses not subject to the 1948 Employees’ State Insurance Act, and in areas of 
India where that Act has not gone into effect, the provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
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a sizable export trade, is the next most im- 
portant item of manufacture. Rubber- 
footwear manufactures include a number of 
products, such as rubber-soled tabi or socks, 
rubber sandals, and slippers which are tradi- 
tional footwear in Japan and other Asian 
countries but are almost unknown in the 
United States. Bicycle tires and tubes are 
the third most important items of manu- 
facture, which fact is readily understand- 
able as there are some 6,500,000 bicycles in 
use in Japan. Industrial-rubber products 
are also manufactured in fairly large quan- 
tity. In addition, Japan produces a wide 
variety of other rubber goods; almost every 
type of rubber product used in Japan is 
manufactured locally. The line of manufac- 
tures, however, is considerably less exten- 
sive than United States products, because of 
the lower-income market and less-special- 
ized demand in Japan. The quantity of 
highly finished luxury-type rubber goods 
produced in Japan is negligible. 


MEXICAN CHICLE PRODUCTION SHORT 


The 1950-51 chicle season in the Yucatan 
Peninsula was brought to an early close 
because of the adverse effects of dry weather. 
Altheugh the Mexican Government had 
authorized the production of 2,000,000 kilo- 
grams of chicle during the season, actual 
production was estimated at approximately 
1,900,000 kilograms, and a continued decline 
is anticipated (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

A United States firm contracted to pur- 
chase 2,000,000 kilograms a season in both 
the 1950-51 and 1951-52 seasons. It is be- 
lieved that the entire 1950-51 chicle pro- 
duction of the Yucatan Peninsula will be 
exported to the United States, although it 
is possible that 200,000 kilograms may be re- 
served for the domestic chewing gum 
industry. 


Chicle production in the State of Cam- 
peche in the 1950-51 season was estimated 
at 950,000 kilograms and production in the 
Territory of Quintana Roo at about the 
same figure. Chicle is not produced com- 
mercially in the State of Yucatan. Esti- 
mated stocks in the city of Campeche in 
January 1951 amounted to 99,725 kilograms. 
Reliable figures of stocks in Quintana Roo 
are not available, but as contracted sales 
were greater than the season’s production 
there is little likelihood that stocks will be 
left over. 

The chewing gum industry of Mexico 
usually obtains its chicle requirements from 
the State of Veracruz and to a lesser extent 
from Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Tabasco. As 
suppiies from these areas are short this 
year, Mexican consumers are said to re- 
quire a limited quantity from the Campeche 
and Quintana Roo areas. 


PROGRESS IN PERUVIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE 


Based on sales by the Peruvian Amazon 
Corporation, the apparent consumption of 
natural rubber in Peru in 1950 amounted to 
1,573,050 kilograms (dry weight) of domes- 
tic rubber and 54,459 kilograms (dry weight) 
of imported rubber, compared with 1,383,018 
wet kilograms of domestically produced rub- 
ber and 250,984 dry kilograms of foreign 
rubber in 1949. (Conversion of wet into 
dry rubber involves a reduction of 20 per- 
cent, according to the trade.) 

Stocks of natural rubber held by manu- 
facturers at the end of 1950 were roughly 
estimated at 50,000 kilograms, dry weight, 
a substantial decline under a calculated 
130,000 dry kilograms, at the end of 1949. 

An increased demand for tires and tubes 
in the second half of 1950 more than offset 
the recession sustained in the first 6 months 
of the year. Total production was 47,626 
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tires and 32,231 tubes in the second half of 
1950 compared with an output of 29,084 
tires and 21,256 tubes in the first half of 
1950, or a total for the year of 76,710 tires 
and 53,487 tubes, a slight increase over the 
75,194 tires and 48,255 tubes produced in the 
preceding year. 

Production of other rubber goods by lead- 
ing manufacturers in most items, including 
camel back, repair materials, cement, tubing, 
packing, hose, mats, V-belts, gloves, shoe 
heels, and small items such as balls, plugs, 
rings, and stoppers, showed considerable 
advances over the output of the preceding 
year. 

Increased imports were noted in the first 
10 months of 1950 over the corresponding 
period of 1949 in automobile and truck tires, 
camel back, rubber sheets for floors, crepe 
rubber, packing, rubber sheeting, rubber 
boots, and sponge rubber. Major decreases 
occurred in imports of wired and unwired 
hose, transmission belting, tractor tires, hose 
for compressed air, and radiator hose— 
items involved in the largest turn-over. 
Declines were attrbuted to heavy inven- 
tories left over from substantial orders 
placed in 1949. 


TIRE PRICES INCREASED, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Minister of Economic Affairs in the 
Union of South Africa recently announced 
that increases in the prices of tires, tubes, 
and other rubber products would be effective 
in February. The increases, which would 
be borne by the motoring public, amount to 
642 percent on the previous price of tires and 
1244 percent on the price of tubes. The new 
increases are believed to be consistent with 
the increased costs that are being met by 
industry. 

This rise in prices is the fifth within the 
past 13 months, and means that motorists 
must now pay half as much again for tires 
and tubes as they did before January 30, 
1949. The first of the increases, one of 8 
percent, went into effect on January 30, 1949, 
followed by 5 percent on May 15, 1950, 8 
percent on September 1, 15 percent on No- 
vember 13, and the present increase of 614 
percent. 

Prices of tires and tubes in Southern Rhe- 
desia have been raised to conform to the 
controlled prices in the Union. Bicycle tires 
and tubes are not affected by the new order. 


Tobacco 


IRELAND CONSUMING MORE Raw ToBACcOo 


Although imports ou. unmanufactured to- 
bacco into the Republic of Ireland in 1950 
declined by 15 percent, as compared with 
1949, consumption of raw tobacco rose by 
about the same amount. Heavy imports of 
stemmed and unstemmed unmanufactured 
tobacco in 1949, totaling 24,100,000 pounds, 
had served to build up stocks, which rose 
from 17,500,000 pounds in bonded warehouses 





at the end of December 1948, to 47,600,000 
pounds at the end of 1949. Stocks increased 
further to 31,700,000 pounds by the close of 
1950, the approximate equivalent of 2 years’ 
requirements. Output of home-grown to- 
bacco was negligible in these years and for 
all practical purposes may be entirely dis- 
counted. 

Consumption of raw tobacco in 1950 
amounted to about 15,500,000 pounds, as 
compared with 13,900,000 pounds in 1949, and 
consumption of tobacco products totaled ap- 
proximately 14,900,000 pounds and 14,100,000 
pounds respectively. 

The United States continued to be by far 
the most important source of raw tobacco, 
furnishing 96 percent of total imports of un- 
stemmed unmanufactured tobacco in 1950 
A feature of the year’s trade in manufactured 
products to the middle of March 1951 was 
the sharp fall in imports of cigarettes from 
Great Briitain. In 1950 such imports 
amounted to only 7 percent of cigarettes im- 
ported from that source in 1949, presumably 
because home production more nearly equaled 
consumption in 1950. Cigarette production 
in 1950 increased 11 percent over 1949. 


SPAIN INCREASES IMPORTS; PLANTERS TURN 
TO ToBacco GROWING 


Spanish tobacco production in 1950 has 
been officially estimated at 15,435 metric tons, 
an increase of 10 percent over the official 
production figure of 14,032 tons in 1949. 

Spain imported 25,263 tons of tobacco in 
1950, as compared with 18,872 tons in 1949 
and 14,954 tons in 1948. Imports in 1950 were 
almost equal to 1947 imports of 26,042 tons. 

Of the tobacco imported in 1950, 25,220 
tons were leaf tobacco and 43 tons cigars. 
As in 1949 all of the cigars were imported 
from Cuba. Santo Domingo was the source 
of the largest imports of leaf tobacco—12,829 
tons. The Philippines supplied 4,912 tons; 
Brazil, 4,105 tons; Paraguay 2,125 tons; Cuba, 
1,058 tons; and the United States, 191 tons, 
The Tabacalera, S. A., a private Spanish cor- 
poration which has a contract with the Span- 
ish Government and exercises a complete 
monopoly over all tobacco products, has 
stated that it would like to buy tobacco from 
the United States if the price were lower than 
the 12 cents a pound quoted to them by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It is expected that tobacco plantings may 
be even greater in 1951 than in 1950. The 
increase in the Government's price allowance 
makes tobacco a more remunerative crop than 
some other crops. Dissatisfaction with con- 
trols applied to sugar-beet growing caused 
planters to shift to more remunerative crops, 
one of which was tobacco. 





Shipments of seedlac from Thailand to the 
United States in January 1951 declined 
sharply in value from those in December 
1950. Totals were $30,915 and $84,380, 
respectively. 





sation Act of 1923 apply. 


workmen in other occupations. 


pensions. 





Notes on Insurance in India 


(Continued from p. 27) 


Under the 1923 Act, employers are liable to pay compensation 
for work accidents and specified occupational diseases. 
required to take out insurance to cover such liability. 
There is no general old-age pension scheme in India. 

in 1948 setting up a compulsory pension plan for coal miners. 
Government-administered trust fund called 
workers and mine owners jointly support the Fund, paying equal weekly contributions. 
Once the coal-mine scheme is operating successfully, it is expected to be extended to 
Government workers are entitled to pensions on retire- 
ment, and under certain circumstances their dependents may be entitled to survivors’ 
Many private firms maintain retirement funds into which the equivalent of 1 
month’s salary is paid each year by each employee, and a similar sum by the employer. 
On retirement of an employee, the amount accruing to his credit is paid in a lump sum. 


Employers are not, however, 


However, legislation was passed 
Pensions are paid out of a 
the Coal Mines Provident Fund. Mine 
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